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Hope Comes to Learning Theory 


O. Hobart Mowrer 


Learning Theory and Behavior. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960. 


Pp. xiv + 555. $6.95. 


Reviewed by 


Dr. Mowrer, president of the American 
Psychological Association in 1954, is al- 
most too well known to need introduc- 
tion. He is Research Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Illinois. He 
has written Learning Theory and Per- 
sonality Dynamics (1950) and Psycho- 
therapy: Theory and Research (1953), 
and has now after long gestation (yes, 
that’s the right word; look it up) be- 
come the father of twins, this book and 
its co-twin that will be coming along 
shortly. He reviewed Woodworth’s Dy- 
namics of Behavior (CP, May 1959, 4, 
129-133) book was an em- 
bryo. The reviewer is Dr. Amsel, newly 
come to the University of Toronto after 
a dozen years at Tulane University. Be- 
fore that he was one of Spence’s PhDs 
at Iowa. He has always been interested 
in the 


when this 


motivational variables in learn- 
ing theory—at first in emotional drives, 
like fear, pain, and emotionality, in re- 
lation to hunger and thirst. 


— new book of Mowrer’s brings 
to mind Pandora’s box. According 
to one version of the myth, when man, 
out of curiosity, opened this box, all 
of the blessings of the gods contained 
therein flew forth and were lost, and 
only hope, which was at the bottom, 
remained. The psychologist who is con- 
cerned with learning on opening Mow- 
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book find he has lost the 
‘blessings’ of an uncritical attitude to- 
ward current learning theory and com- 
placency about it, if he ever had them, 
not to mention the ‘blessings’ of some 


rer’s may 


comfortably fixed generalities; never- 
theless he will find that Mowrer has 
left him not only hope, but also relief, 
to counteract disappointment and fear. 

This review 
volumes 


covers the first of two 
Mowrer’s major 
work. The second, Learning Theory and 
the Symbolic Processes, is advertised as 
providing, along with the present vol- 
ume, “an orderly and powerful frame- 


comprising 


work in which to conceptualize learning 
in general.’ In this first volume, which 
presumably provides the theoretical sub- 
structure for the 
with scholarly care reviewed a large seg- 


second, Mowrer has 
ment of the recent literature on learn- 
ing. (Out of about 1,000 references, over 
1950 and 1960 and 
1940 and 1960; and the 
footnotes clearly indicate that Mowrer 
was revising and adding more recent 
references until the last pre-publication 
minute.) Taking a historical view of the 
field, he discards Pavlovian and Thorn- 
dikian thinking as oversimplified in their 
desire to “base 


700 date between 
850 between 


a true science of be- 
havior] upon observable correlations be- 
tween stimulation and overt response” 
(p. 47). He holds that “strict behavior- 


. and has to be 
modified, at the very least, by the admis- 
sion of the concept of emotion” (p. 62). 


ism is not acceptable 


He asserts in several places—without 
justification, I think—that one of the 
great shortcomings of Hullian theory 
has been its reluctance to handle the 
concept of fear (eg., p. 138). “In the 
end,” he says, “we are going to dis- 
cover that all learning is reducible to 
conditioning” (p. 62). He proceeds to 
develop an explanatory scheme, based 
entirely on the classical conditioning of 
implicit (‘emotional’) responses, which 
makes unifying psychological concepts 
of such everyday words as hope, relief, 
and disappointment and gives meaning 
to them in learning theory—these in 
addition to fear, which has had a place 
in the literature of learning theory for 
some time. 

In all of this there is further evi- 
dence that Mowrer, working at the busi- 
ness of theory and not of application, 
is still willing, almost eager, to trans- 
late the principles of learning theory to 
a language of everyday usage. This is 
not something new in the book. It has 
been more or less a characteristic of 
his writings in learning ever since his 
earliest great contributions. The esoteric 
cloak which the language of 
learning theory is for Mowrer some- 
thing to be torn off, baring the naked 
and basic meaning which must be com- 
municated. There are those, including 
this reviewer, who may feel that while 
some ideas can be more widely com- 
municated when the clothing of more 
or less exact technical language is re- 
moved, 


dresses 


the consequences may be not 
unlike those attending nonmetaphoric 
removal of clothing: the number of 
relatively exact ideas communicated un- 
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der these circumstances may be some- 
what restricted. 


| in current learning theory 
can be divided into two classes: those 
which deal with the acquisition of knowl- 
edges (information), skills, and games 
(‘human learning’), and those which 
have to do with more general, motive- 
incentive oriented (instrumental) learn- 
ing. The former class involves instruc- 
tions, induced sets, and verbal media- 
tion; the latter, a kind of learning 
which, in addition to being more gen- 
eral (observable in a variety of organ- 
isms), is usually ‘nonintentional’ and 
nonarticulate. Theorists, like Hull and 
Spence, most often criticized as ‘mecha- 
nistic,) have been dealing almost exclu- 
sively with goal-oriented behavior of 
nonarticulate organisms and with the 
behavior of humans operating at pre- 
articulate and subarticulate levels. In 
man, as well as in animals, this kind 
of learning involves mainly conditioning 
and its derivatives, stimulus-selective 
learning and response-selective learn- 
ing, determining the strengthening and 
weakening of approach and avoidance 
tendencies, broadly conceived. When one 
considers such learning, the topography 
of the criterion experimental response 
is usually of very little importance 
per se. It is at this level of learning 
that hypotheses derived from animal 
studies have been applied most profit- 
ably to the understanding of man’s ad- 
justment to his environment (i.e., to 
the development of ‘personality’). If 
you doubt this assertion, ponder for a 
moment on where in the learning litera- 
ture you would go to find hypotheses 
applicable to the explanation of a child’s 
tantrums, or an adolescent’s conflicts, 
or an adult’s alcoholism. 

In the book under consideration, 
Mowrer addresses himself to what might 
be called ‘personality-learning’; and, de- 
spite substantial differences in concep- 
tualization, those things which charac- 
terize the interests in personality-learn- 
ing of theorists like Tolman and Hull 
and their descendants characterize this 
book of Mowrer’s also. One of the most 
evident characteristics, although not the 
most important, is the use of animals, 
particularly rats, as subjects in experi- 
ments. As a conservative estimate, four- 
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fifths of the references in this book are 
to rat experiments, or else to nonexperi- 
mental articles based primarily on rat 
experiments. Does it seem paradoxical 
that theorists in ‘personality-learning’ 
should look to rat research for their ex- 
perimental bills of particulars? It may 
seem so, but learning theorists, oriented 
toward personality, as is Mowrer in this 
book and as is Spence in his Behavior 
Theory and Conditioning, are somewhat 
restricted to this choice of subjects: 
rats or comparable animals; very young 
(pre-articulate) ‘humans, sometimes 
called children; or older humans op- 
erating in ‘artificial’ experimental situa- 
tions from which the advantages gained 
by symbolic activity have been removed 
(e.g., eyelid or GSR conditioning). 

The fact that Mowrer, who certainly 
cannot be cast as a black, S-R. rat psy- 
chologist, and who calls repeatedly for 
“liberating” learning theory from the 
“bondage” of the S-R habit formula- 
tion and reflexology (e.g., pp. 221, 251), 
still must seek rat experimentation (a 
good part of it from the most mecha- 
nistic quarters) for empirical support 
should be instructive to some psycholo- 
gists. It means that these “mechanistic” 
(a word which Mowrer also uses) rat 
psychologists have been working in areas 
of great importance to a “non-mecha- 
nistic,”’ personality-oriented, learning 
theorist who, in this buok at least, ap- 
parently finds little use for human 
learning experiments. 


As I view it, the kind of systematic 
approach purveyed in this book has 
more the flavor of an older than a 
newer theoretical Zeitgeist. The rela- 
tively broad systematic coverage of be- 
havior, outlined by such learning theo- 
rists of the last three decades as Guthrie 
and Tolman and, to a lesser extent, 
Hull, was a carry-over from attitudes 
not completely worn off—acquired from 
contact with early philosopher-psycholo- 
gist systematists like Titchener and Wil- 
liam James. The systematist had to have 
something to say about everything—a 
philosophy of psychology, almost. We 
seem now to be in a different theoreti- 
cal atmosphere in psychology, one more 
appropriate to our stage of develop- 
ment. This is an atmosphere in which 
theory is made in smaller pieces than 


before and is quickly reduced to experi- 
mental operations. It is an era of 
tighter, more data-bound generalizations 
which attempt to organize separate prob- 
lem areas and to gain reasonable predic- 
tive control over them with less self- 
consciousness and much less concern 
about theoretical unity and breadth. You 
get this feeling of changed emphasis 
when you read the current Estes, or 
Neal Miller, or Spence, and Frank 
Logan's Jncentive (Yale Univ. Press, 
1960) is a good recent example. 

This trend toward fragmentation of 
‘systems’ into theories dealing with parts 
of systems, if I read the times correctly, 
Mowrer’s book does not follow. Here is, 
rather, the approach to theory of the 
systematist-scholar: an attempt to re- 
duce a diversity of experimentally-de- 
rived ‘facts’ from quite different prob- 
lem areas to a few explanatory princi- 
ples. a deep and earnest concern with 
what ‘the theory’ may fail to encompass. 
Mowrer’s own feelings in this matter 
are revealed (p. 248) when he says, 
“The success or failure of the present 
theory, in one important respect, will 
hinge upon how well it articulates with 
and unifies the view of others.” 


Now as to the theory itself. Mowrer in- 
dicates it is two-factored, not in the sense 
of his older distinction between autonomic 
fear conditioning and instrumental habit 
formation, but in the sense of “two basic, 
and basically different reinforcement proc- 
esses,” which he terms decremental or type- 
D (reward) and incremental or type-I 
(punishment). This is a movement away 
from the later Thorndike and Hull on the 
conception of negative reinforcement. These 
two reinforcement processes are the UCSs 
for the conditioning of hope and fear, re- 
spectively, which nevertheless may be con- 
ditioned on the basis of contiguity alone. 
In fact, only emotional responses (hope, 
fear, and their antitheses) are condition- 
able; and only conditioning is learning. 
Overt, skeletal-muscular responses are not 
learned but are merely selected on the ba- 
sis of these secondary-reinforcing emotions, 
and this for Mowrer is the phenomenon of 
“habit’—a habit concept which, without 
the associative connotations familiar to 
Hullians and others, is restricted to instru- 
mental behavior. (Conditioned responses 
are not habits.) Apparently, Mowrer does 
not regard as learning changes in response 
evocation probabilities, but only the 
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strengthening of implicit emotional re- 
sponses underlying these probabilities. 
How does a simple habit (in Mowrer’s 
sense) get established? Here is an exam- 
ple: A hungry rat runs down an alley, 
finds food, and eats. The finding of food 
assures that the stimuli related to 
ning will be conditioned to hope, so that, 
subsequently, the same rat running in the 
same alley will experience hope which will 
secondarily reinforce running. The “habit” 
of running, according to Mowrer, is the 


run- 


emotion of 
conditioned to 
stimulation 


secondary -reinforcing hope, 


which is response-related 

Therefore, all 
learning reduces to conditioning of the ap- 
propriate emotion—hope in the case of 
decremental reinforcement, fear in the case 


from running. 


of incremental reinforcement—because hope 
(secondary reinforcement type-2) and fear- 
reduction (secondary reinforcement type-1) 
are the mechanisms of habit formation. But 
it is interesting that while Mowrer wants 
to get psychologists out of what he calls 
“S-R 
habit substitutes conductivity 
between the stimuli which response R, [in- 
strumental response] produces and the phe- 


bondage,” his own conception of 


“increased 


nomenon of secondary reward, or ‘hope.’ ” 
Since hope is itself a conditioned response, 
seem to have with 
Mowrer out of one “S-R_ bondage” and 
into another. 


we would moved 


But even with the introduction of hope 
based on reward in the revised two-factor 
theory, fear is still the central concept for 
Mowrer. All 
component of fear. Following Neal Miller, 


primary motivation has a 
fear is the conditionable component of pri- 
mary pain motivation, and this is extended 
in the form of hunger-fear and thirst-fear 
to deprivational (appetitional) drives (pp 
145ff.). 
such statements (p. 128) as “secondary re- 


This conclusion leads Mowrer to 


inforcement types 1 [“fear reduction”] and 
2 [“hope”| both involve fear reduction.” 
(There are those who would be happier if 
Mowrer’s italicized portion read: are both 
involved in fear reduction.) The ubiquity 
of fear in Mowrer’s system is also appar- 
ent in his interpretation of the frustration 
effect: “Thus it is almost axiomatic that 
‘frustration,’ in the objective sense of that 
term, involves the nonfulfillment of an im- 
plied ‘promise’ and the emergence, at the 
least, of the previously 
termed disappointment, which is to say 
the loss of hope and the return of fear and 


very experience 


the resulting increase in motivation found 
by Amsel & Roussel” (p. 406). Ultimately, 
then, the frustration effect is attributed to 
a roundabout “return of fear.” Hope, it 
seems, is the equivalent of ‘not-fear’ and 
‘not-hope’ is the equivalent of fear. 


I am not, at present, disposed to feeling 
too relaxed about a theory whose sine qua 
non is secondary reinforcement. There are 
two reasons for this state. First, I am not 
as convinced as Mowrer about what the 
secondary reinforcement (type-2) literature 
demonstrates. (Mowrer can be forgiven if, 
like all theorists, he includes most of the 
positive and little of the negative evidence.) 
Secondly, I have been impressed with the 
possibility that what 
ondary reinforcement type-r2 is confounded 
by frustration and its reduction. It oc- 
curred to me (AAAS Symposium, 1958), 
as it may have to others, that there is 
a “similarity of operations which define 
{ Mowrer’s type-2] secondary reinforcement 
effects (presence of cues associated with re- 
ward when reward is absent) and frustra- 


Mowrer calls sec- 
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tive nonreward effects . . 
sibility that at least 
which we 


. raising the pos- 
some of the effects 
have been attributing to sec- 
ondary reinforcement may actually depend 
upon the arousal of frustration and its re- 
duction.” The Zimmerman method for pro- 
ducing durable secondary 
(Psychol. Rev., 1957, 64, 
which Mowrer relies so heavily, seems to 
me particularly susceptible to such an in- 
terpretation. 


reinforcement 
373-383), on 


On top of these hesitancies about sec- 
there is rea- 
son for being uncomfortable about second- 
ary reinforcement type-1. This is, perhaps, 
more a matter of terminology than any- 
thing else: 


ondary reinforcement type-2, 


The distinction between ‘pri- 
mary’ and ‘secondary’ as applied to rein- 
forcements has, at least in terms of a most 
common usage criterion, been a distinction 
between unlearned and learned. Mowrer 
has for some time referred to fear reduc- 


tion as a form of secondary reinforcement 
(now called type-1), but it has always 
seemed to me that fear reduction can be 
either primary or secondary reinforcement 
in the unlearned-learned sense. If a signal 
(CS) comes to elicit fear as a CR, the 
removal of the signal will by definition 
eliminate the CR and reduce the fear. The 
organism need not learn not to be fearful 
in the absence of the CS. The ‘relief’ that 
accompanies the removal of a danger signal 
is, in this sense, a primary reinforcement. 
On the other hand, a safety signal is 
a stimulus which consistently accompanies 
fear reduction and is a learned reinforce- 
ment like any other (type-2) secondary 
reinforcement. In the sense of the usual 
(learned-unlearned) distinction, then, the 
terms of Mowrer’s schema (p. 213)—‘dan- 
ger signal off (relief)” and “safety signal 
on (hope)”—can not be equivalent forms 
of secondary reinforcement as his analy- 
require. Further, 
dual conception of secondary reinforcement 
seems to blur the distinction between sec- 


sis seems to Mowrer’s 


ondary motivation and secondary reinforce- 
ment, which the older single conception of 
secondary reinforcement preserves, without 
providing any compensating theoretical ad- 
vantages which are readily apparent 


= some general impressions. 
The book is written with a strong his- 
torical emphasis, and a great amount of 
its space is devoted to detailed descrip- 
tions of the work of others. (There are 
perhaps more and longer direct quotes 
here than in any book I have ever 
seen.) Partly because of the disconti- 
nuity which this creates, the theory it- 
self unfolds like the plot of a ‘whodunit’ 
—there is suspense as Mowrer lets the 
reader look through a haze, seeing faint 
outlines at first, until finally the pattern 
of theory emerges. The numerous and 
extensive quotations, always a character- 
istic of Mowrer’s writing, are very in- 
structive; they reacquaint the reader 
with many important portions of the 
psychological literature, yet they do dis- 
tract him and frequently they reduce 
the effectiveness of Mowrer’s argument. 

If one overlooks these long interrup- 
tions by the quotations, Mowrer’s book, 
in outline, has something of the charac- 
teristics of a teaching machine, pro- 
grammed for teaching a theory. The 
reader (learner) is brought along in 
small steps; the same principle is stated 
in a variety of ways on different pages; 
and what Mowrer is driving at begins to 
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come clear after five or six chapters. 
Chapter 7 then gives a rather direct 
statement of the theory. While this ap- 
proach may, as Mowrer himself claims 
in the preface, be useful when the book 
is used as a text, I have a feeling that 
his peers, who should and will study 
this book for its contributions’ to learn- 
ing theory—this kind of book is not 
ordinarily used as a text in the usual 
sense—may wish he had made a more 
concise statement of his position, with 
fewer long excursions and detours off 
the main path of his thinking. The 
scholarly documentation of arguments 
with experimental data is too often 
diluted by anecdotal ‘evidence’ which is 
usually contained in footnotes that are 


too long and, when read, reduce the set 
of the reader too much. 

Mowrer’s book will be influential— 
there is much here for the social and 
clinical psychologist as well as for the 
learning theorist to chew on and try to 
digest. Whether or not it will be impor- 
tant in the long view will, of course, de- 
pend upon its use, not only in class- 
rooms but also in laboratories. I would 
predict that many a graduate seminar 
will be dissecting Mowrer’s book in the 
next few years, and profitably so. If this 
experience creates the kind of excite- 
ment which inspires significant scientific 
investigation, the book can be called im- 
portant. Predictions in this realm are so 
dangerous to make. 


Personality Research Goes 


International 
Henry P. David and J. C. Brengelmann (Eds.) 


Perspectives in Personality Research. New York (44 E. 23rd St.): Springer 
Publishing Company, 1960. Pp. x + 370. $7.50. 


Reviewed by G. M. GILBERT 


The editors are both deeply interested 
in the psychology of personality and its 
assessment. David, who is Chief Psy- 
chologist for the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, has 
long been especially concerned with pro- 
moting international relations in psy- 
chology, and Brengelmann, with a Gét- 
tingen MD and a Maudsley-London 
PhD, now working with Eysenck at 
Maudsley, provides internationalism for 
what has been an American-dominated 
field. The reviewer, Dr. Gilbert, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Long Island 
University and chairman of its depart- 
ment of psychology, is right now Presi- 
dent of the Interamerican Society of 
Psychology. The Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Social Issues gave 
him their award for his study, The Psy- 
chology of Dictatorship. 


_— volume is an edited selection 
of papers from the Third Interna- 
tional Congress of Psychology in Brus- 
sels in 1957. It must therefore be ap- 
praised with due regard to the limita- 
tions of a collection of papers read at 
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an international congress, rather than as 
a book written for the express purpose 
of doing justice to the subject matter 
indicated. by its title. These limitations 
provide many sources of variability and 
incongruity, such as the vastly different 
stages of development of psychology in 
different countries, semantic as well as 
weltanschauliche differentials in concep- 
tualization; cultural differences in disci- 
plinary distinctions and academic cour- 
tesies which often determine participa- 
tion in such congresses, and finally the 
purely fortuitous circumstances deter- 
mining who is able to finesse a travel 
grant or take a tax-exempt vacation to 
a particular congress at a_ particular 
time. 

This comment on the book’s origin is 
not intended to prejudge the undertak- 
ing, but rather to underline the achieve- 
ment of the editors in producing a vol- 
ume of such relatively high caliber and 
degree of integration. The integration is 
managed largely through the device of 
selecting and organizing papers under 
three topical perspectives, with a spe- 
cially written commentary on each, and 


a studious /ntroduction to the whole. 
The long introductory chapter by Henry 
A. Murray, Historical Trends in Per- 
sonality Research, does a pretty effec- 
tive, if whimsical and speculative, job 
of relating trends in personality the- 
ory to trends in personality research, 
and showing how the various papers in 
the volume adumbrate these trends, al- 
though it must be admitted that Mur- 
ray has to stretch a point here and 
there to attach any real historical sig- 
nificance to some of the papers repro- 
duced here. 


i first group of papers is headed 
Explorations in Behavior and deals prin- 
cipally with experimental studies of psy- 
chodynamics. These include Daniel R. 
Miller’s studies of denial mechanisms, 
Irving Alexander’s and Arthur Adler- 
stein’s studies in attitudes toward death, 
Noel Mailloux and Leonardo Ancona’s 
studies in the psychopathology of re- 
ligious attitudes, Gerald Blum’s concep- 
tual framework for a psychoanalytic be- 
havior theory (in which the Blacky pic- 
tures provide stimulus input for the 
personality conceived of as a_ closed- 
circuit system), and A. B. 
Luria’s studies of voluntary action in 


television 


children, based on a Pavlovian electro- 
mechanical system, as befits a Russian 
psychologist. In his commentary on this 
group of papers, Silvan Tomkins points 
out the pervasive Freudian influence on 
psychodynamics is represented by all of 
the contributions save the Russian. But 
Freud or no, there is another common 
aspiration evident in the approaches of 
Blum and Luria. As Tomkins aptly 
points out, “Here then are a Pavlovian 
and a Freudian-electronic comrade, cy- 
bernetic bedfellows.” Neither Tomkins 
nor Murray seems bored, as this re- 
viewer is, by the persistent interna- 
tional pursuit of psychophysical models 
for the understanding of human behav- 
ior, as though psychology can never rest 
easy among the sciences until modern 
electronics has made good the failures of 
an earlier oversimplified psychophysics. 

The next group of papers comes under 
the heading of Person Perception. In his 
commentary on this topic, Robert Mac- 
leod, like Murray, displays commend- 
able erudition in considering whether 
person perception may be properly in- 
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cluded within the domain of processes 
traditionally subsumed under perception. 
Macleod says yes, but Murray says 
no. | would venture the opinion that 
both learned gentlemen are wasting their 
scholarship on a semantic quibble, since 
the individual’s ego-involved awareness 
of other people is a manifestly signifi- 
cant area of personality research, re- 
gardless of the term used to signify 
awareness. 

The final section of the book com- 
bines a number of papers under the 
heading of Resources, which might more 
appropriately have been labeled Miscel- 
laneous. These include some longitudinal 
studies in child development, a paper 
on suicide, and three papers on differ- 
ent aspects of assessment. 

Taken as a whole, the Brussels vol- 
ume will be disappointing to those who 
lgok for broadly representative pioneer- 
ing studies in personality and for strik- 
ing novelties of approach emerging from 
different parts of the world. The APA- 
meeting habitué will find little here that 
is particularly novel; indeed, he may be 
impressed by the predominantly Ameri- 
can participation and flavor of the whole 
volume. Yet this is not the fault of the 
editors, but a simple commentary on 
the fact that American psychology, with 
its manifest European heritage, domi- 
nates the discipline of psychology in 
the world today and a congress held in 
Brussels will inevitably reflect that domi- 
nance without Latin American or Asi- 
atic representation. One deficiency that 
is conspicuous, however, even within 
the usual limitations of a volume so 
conceived and so dedicated, is the lack 
of examples of cross-cultural research. 
Here indeed is a vital new perspective 
in personality research which has been 
notably absent from APA _ programs, 
dominated as they are by PhD theses 
cut to fifteen-minute presentations, but 
increasingly represented at meetings of 
the Interamerican Society of Psychol- 
ogy and in journals like the /nterna- 
tional Journal of Social Psychiatry. 

The reader who would like a well- 
edited selection of some of the more 
interesting papers at the Brussels meet- 
ing will find this volume well done, but 
he who seeks a textbook on contempo- 
rary frontiers in personality research 
will not be rewarded here. 


Persons, Places, 


and Psychoses 


H. Warren Dunham 


Sociological Theory and Mental 
Disorder. Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 
298. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Dantet R. MILLER 


who is Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Michigan and a Research 
Associate in its Institute of Social Re- 
search. His recent book with G. E. 
Swanson, Inner Conflict and Defense 
(Holt, 1960), takes account of Dun- 
ham’s ideas on the ecology of psycho- 
sis. Just now Miller is doing a chapter 
on personal identity for Koch’s fifth 
volume. 


 eeryres evidence of the hereditary 
and physiological causes of psycho- 
sis have earned the increasing attention 
of psychologists, who place much less 
weight on environmental stress than 
they did in the heyday of Watsonian 
behaviorism. The relative emphases on 
nature and nurture, soma and psyche, 
are bound to change with the recent 
proliferation of publications on the 
ecology of personality disorders. In this 
volume, Dunham, one of the pioneers 
in the field, has summarized some of 
its goals, considered the strengths and 
weaknesses of its methods, and re- 
ported some of the more challenging 
findings. Most of these observations 
have been included in reports of his 
own research in which he related the in- 
cidence of psychoses to indices of pov- 
erty and disorganization of the family 
old age, and the dislocations caused by 
war. 

Of the fifteen chapters, twelve were 
adapted from papers published over the 
past twenty years. Dunham has cre- 
ated a volume with considerable organic 
unity by summarizing his purposes in 
the introduction, revising the papers 
slightly to point up their interrelation- 
ships, and adding three previously un- 
published studies. 

The ecologist makes a number of de- 


batable assumptions when he makes in- 
ferences about the regional distributions 
of psychoses from data he has collected 
from hospitalized patients, or when he 
makes deductions about the causes of a 


psychosis from its frequencies in differ- 
ent neighborhoods. In a dispassionate 
and sophisticated manner, Dunham dis- 
cusses alternative evidence for premises 
like the following: patients with differ- 
ent disorders or from different neigh- 
borhoods have equal access to hospitals; 
most psychotics eventually get hospital- 
ized; discrepancies in systems of diag- 
nosis have little effect on the propor- 
tions of reported psychoses; the high 
frequencies of some psychoses in neigh- 
borhoods with low average incomes 
mean that poverty contributes to the 
incidence of these psychoses, not that 
psychotics lose their jobs and drift to 
such neighborhoods because of the low 
rents 


D UNHAM’s many theoretical specula- 
tions are usually phrased in the form of 
testable hypotheses and reflect a shrewd 
appreciation of critical theoretical issues 
His hypotheses bear on a host of prob- 
lems the range of which can only be 
suggested by a few examples: the rea- 
sons why income is significantly related 
to the incidence of schizophrenia but 
not of manic-depressive psychosis; the 
extent to which psychosis can be ex- 
plained by cultural factors, latent traits 
of patients, and interactions between 
the two; the manner in which the shy- 
ness and suspiciousness of the incipient 
psychotic contribute to breakdowns by 
alienating potential friends and _ rein- 
forcing the tendencies toward social iso- 
lation and the misinterpretation of so- 
cial events. 

The reader is bound to be critical of 
some aspects of papers that were pub- 
lished over a period of twenty years and 
that portray the halting steps of an in- 
vestigator in a relatively new discipline. 
Three weaknesses stand out. First, con- 
trol groups were not used in studies of 
the pre-morbid personalities of catatonic 
and paranoid schizophrenics. Secondly, 
in the consideration of pre-morbid per- 
sonality the writer is unconcerned with 
psychological dynamics, which provide 
alternative though not incompatible ex- 
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planations of etiology. Finally, one chap- 
ter, which is devoted to psychoanalysis 
as an ideology, does not seem relevant 
to the rest of the book and portrays a 
position that is confusingly ambivalent. 
One gets the impression, however, that 
debatable positions and even some mis- 
steps are inevitable in the work of a 


man who has not hesitated to speculate 
imaginatively about many new problems. 
Readers of this book will be impressed 
by the clarity of Dunham’s thinking, the 
importance of his field, the fruitfulness 
of his speculations, and some of the 
significant investigations to which -they 
have led. 


Fried and Freud 


Edrita Fried 


The Ego in Love and Sexuality. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. Pp. 


viii + 296. $5.50. 
Reviewed by 


The author, Dr. Fried, is Senior Super- 
visor in the Postgraduate Center for 
Psychotherapy in New York City. She 
holds a PhD from Vienna and has filled 
various important psychiatric posts in 
New York City during the last twenty 
years. She is especially interested in 
group psychotherapy and in studying 
the artistic and creative processes. The 
reviewer, Dr. Ellis, is a well-known 
psychotherapist and marriage counselor 
in New York City who has published 
extensively on sex, love, marriage, and 
family relations. His latest book is The 
Art and Science of Love (Lyle Stuart, 
1960). Next February Hawthorn Books 
will publish under his editorship an En- 
cyclopedia of Sexual Behavior, two vol- 
umes containing articles by sexologists, 
psychologists, sociologists, anthropolo- 
gists, and other scientists. 


= is high time that someone wrote 
a reasonably definitive book about 
the enormous significance of the ego. 
self. or (much better) human person 
in love and sexuality. And Dr. Edrita 
Fried, with her Viennese PhD, her spe- 
cial training in communication research 
and applied psychology with Lazarsfeld 
and Cantril, her solid background in in- 
dividual and group psychotherapy, and 
her directorship of a project to study 
the development of creativity in artists 
undergoing therapy, should have been 
the ideal person for the job; and The 
Ego in Love and Sexuality should have 
been one hell of a good book. But it is 
not. 
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ALBERT ELLIS 

What went wrong? A clearcut clue is 
given by Dr. Fried in the preface to her 
book, where she credits Miguel Prados, 
Richard Sterba, Margaret Mahler, and 
the late Geza Roheim as the strongest 
influences on her thinking. Obviously, 
from her own statement and from the 
parochial character of her references 
throughout the book, her main supports 
for most of her views come from fairly 
orthodox psychoanalytic writers. If Dr. 
Fried had been as dependent, say, on 
some orthodox ecclesiastical authorities 
as she is on the highly select psychoana- 
lytic confraternity which she continu- 
ally cites, her book could hardly have 
been more one-sided. 

More concretely: The Ego in Love 
and Sexuality rarely discusses such “nor- 
mal” sex-love questions as how a per- 
son’s estimation of himself is  signifi- 
cantly related (a) to the intensity, fre- 
quency, and duration of his sex outlets, 
(b) to the various kinds of sex behav- 
ior in which he engages. (c) to his tend- 
ency to become infatuated with or to 
love others, or (d) to his actual success 
in working out sex-love relationships. 
Instead, the book is replete with case 
histories of individuals who, when con- 
templating orgasm, experience extreme 
floating and flying sensations, anxiety 
and revulsion, violent hatred of their 
partners, oral or sexual apathy, and 
various other borderline psychotic mani- 
festations. And in its consideration of 
love it is largely concerned with narcis- 
sistic isolation, clinging between mates, 
the compulsion to repeat love situations, 


and the pains of boredom in love rela- 
tionships. 

If my patients (many of whom come 
for treatment of specific sex and love 
problems) were to display a tithe of the 
severe symptoms which Dr. Fried de- 
scribes in one case illustration after an- 
other, I would seriously question their 
sanity. Yet she seems to believe that all 
of us, when we really get down to the 
deep, deep layers of our sexual-amative 
being, are similarly afflicted. A striking 
example, her chapter on masturbation, 
ignores the fact that probably 98 per- 
cent of autoerotism has little or no 
pathological significance and catalogues 
several masturbatory aberrations that 
are rarely, except by dedicated psycho- 
analysts, found even in emotionally dis- 
turbed persons. 

Some of the other perennial Freudian- 
oriented hypotheses which are accepted 
as true are: “Sexual passion is deter- 
mined . . . by the individual's capacity 
for enduring and enjoying regressive 
processes” (p. 17); “clitoral orgasms 
require lighter and briefer ego changes 
than the vaginal orgasm” (p. 19); “if 
each partner obtains sexual climax alone, 
the excitation is definitely cut down” 
(p. 64); “prolonged and repeated mas- 
turbation alienates the person from 
challenging and satisfying contacts with 
others” (p. 156); and promiscuity al- 
most always stems from psychopathic 
behavior and “is a desperate defense 
against loneliness and apathy” (p. 260). 
Even a cursory examination of the 
works of Havelock Ellis, Alfred C. 
Kinsey, G. V. Hamilton, G. Lombard 
Kelly, Norman Haire, W. H. Masters, 
and dozens of other leading authorities 
on sex and love, whose names are con- 
spicuously absent in this book, would 
throw serious doubt on the validity of 
these assumptions. 

As is true of scores of other psycho- 
analytic books of this genre (or, one is 
tempted to say, of the single book that 
Grune & Stratton and International Uni- 
versities Press keep republishing under 
different names), The Ego in Love and 
Sexuality is chockful of obfuscating 
jargon, of ‘proof’ by cultish quoting, 
and of continual reification of abstract 
terms. Witness a typical paragraph: 
“The defective ego cannot cope with 
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the ego regression or ego reduction that 
occurs at the onset of warm, affection- 
ate and sexual feelings and reaches its 
high point in orgasm. The defective ego 
functions on the ‘all or none’ principle 
It cannot readily make minor or major 
transitions from solid to fluid structure 
which specific situations demand. It can- 
not rally from partial ego regression to 
a quick ego consolidation. Its capacity 
for undertaking changes in ego struc- 
ture, for the discriminate discarding of 
certain ego defenses and functions and 
the gradual or quick selection and mar- 
shalling of ego functions and defenses. 
is low. It is either in a state of armed 
preparedness or in a state of inactivity 
The latter condition is experienced as 
threatening because quick and selective 
transitions to partial activity are diffi- 
cult. The inability to proceed from par- 
tial or total regression to suitable de- 
grees of ego vigilance and ego activity 
is an ego deficit which obstructs the en- 
joyment and endurance of ego dissolu- 
tion in love and sexuality” (pp. 34f., 
italics Dr. Fried’s). 

This is not to say that Dr. Fried’s 
book is a total loss. It isn’t. When she 
occasionally becomes nonpsychoanalytic 
she says sane and intelligent things. She 
favors, for example, highly active psy- 
chotherapeutic intervention, thinks that 
homosexuals are definitely treatable. rec- 
ognizes that human beings require con- 
siderable sexual change as well as ama- 
tive steadiness, and actually holds that 
the Oedipus complex business is over- 
rated. One gets the impression that, 
if she buried Prados, Sterba, Mahler. 
Roheim et al. (and perhaps resurrected 
Lazarsfeld and Cantril), she might write 
a valuable book in this field. . 

For the nonce, however, instead of 
the major work on the human person 
in love and sexuality which could have 
been (and still should be) written, The 
Ego in‘ Love and Sexuality presents us 
with a book that more accurately might 
be .titled: A Fairly Orthodox Psycho- 
analytic View of Some of the Most 
Pathological, Minor, and Unim portant 
Aspects of Love and Sexuality Found 
in a Sample of Exceptionally Aberrated 
Individuals Selectively Attended to by 
the Author and Various Other Mem- 
bers of Her Cult. 


Clinics for Child 


and Parents 


Alan O. Ross 


The Practice of Clinical Child 
Psychology. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1959. Pp. x + 275. 


Reviewed by Rosert D. Wirt 


The author, Dr. Ross, is Chief Psy- 
chologist of the Pittsburgh Child Guid- 
ance Center and also adjunct Associate 
Professor at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Since his Yale PhD in 1953 he 
has been mostly concerned with parent- 
child relations and the effects of brain 
injury in children. See the review for 
more about him. The reviewer, Dr. Wirt, 
a Stanford PhD of 1952 who acknowl- 
edges the influence of Maud A. Merrill. 
is Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Child Development, and Psychiatry at 
the University of Minnesota, Coordi- 
nator there of the Clinical Child Psy- 
chology Training Program and newly 
appointed Director of the Center for 
Personality Research. His main concern 
has been with children’s anxieties and 
delinquency, but just now he is concen- 
trating on getting the personality center 
under way. 


hg the past decade there has been 
throughout the nation an enormous 
growth in the number of community 
mental-health centers. Most of these 
centers are supported by public sub- 
scription and tax funds. Their major 
business is work with disturbed families. 
They constitute one cause for the ex- 
panding job market for clinical psy- 
chologists skilled in diagnosis and treat- 
ment of emotionally disturbed children 
and their parents. Although various com- 
mittees of the APA have concerned 
themselves with the problem, thus far 
no one in professional psychology has 
suggested a widely acceptable solution 
to the manpower problem created by 
these rapidly increasing facilities. Alan 
Ross is an articulate proponent of a 
point of view which recognizes the emer- 
gence of a new professional specialty: 


clinical child psychology. Most readers 
of CP will be pleased that Ross follows 
the party line of the APA fairly closely 
regarding such important professional 
issues as relations with psychiatry, stand- 
ards and level of training and experi- 
ence, and areas of competence for psy- 
chologists. These facts should be good 
for student readers of his text 

No one who reads his book is likely 
to doubt that Dr. Ross himself is a 
wise and gifted psychologist. After ten 
years of experience in applying: clinical 
methods to work with children and their 
families, he has written a text in which 
he hopes to integrate areas of clini- 
cal and developmental psychology which 
are fundamental to what he sees as the 
practice of the new specialty in clini- 
cal child psychology. Readers will find 
Ross’ alloy contains a very large por- 
tion of clinical psychology with a dash 
of developmental. There is little here 
which demonstrates much contribution 
to clinical practice from traditional child 
psychology, but there is much which 
elucidates the need for special training 
and experience to equip the clinical psy- 
chologist for engaging in diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and research with disturbed family 
relationships. 


‘on nearly exclusive focus of the au- 
thor’s comments and examples is on the 
clientele of community child-guidance 
clinics. He says he chose this perspec- 
tive to give the account an authenticity 
which would be lacking if he wrote 
about aspects of practice with which he 
has only vicarious familiarity. He suc- 
ceeds. The great strength of this fine 
book is the success with which Ross de- 
scribes in clear language many aspects 
of the psychologist’s role as he func- | 
tions in a community clinic. Because of* 
the author’s emphasis, however, the text 
will need to be augmented by other ma- 
terial if students are to learn about the 
wide range of activities engaged in by 
clinical child psychologists in schools. 
hospitals, courts, and residential treat- 
ment centers 

Ross has dramatized his discussions 
with excellent case examples which are 
appropriate, well described, and in suffi- 
cient number and variety. If, however. 
one is looking for an intensive and de- 
tailed analysis of either diagnostic or 
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therapeutic practice in work with chil- 
dren, he will not find it in this book 
despite its title. With the exception of 
the chapters on cerebral functioning 
brilliant chapters—the book suffers from 
lack of detail. 

In describing the areas of activity in 
the child guidance clinic, Ross gives his 
characterization of an “ideal case.” He 
states that “anyone familiar with child 
guidance treatment will recognize that 
few cases ever approximate this postu- 
lated ideal” (p. 26). He defends its in- 
clusion on the ground that the criteria 
presented may stimulate research. It 
seems to the reviewer that a beginning 
textbook is an unlikely place to stimu- 
late research in psychotherapy. The cri- 
teria for selecting the ideal case (which 
in sum describes a mildly disturbed, in- 
tact, and highly motivated family from 
the same cultural milieu as’ the thera- 
pists, who are predicted to need short- 
term, ego-supportive treatment) seem 
to imply a recommendation that other 
cases not be treated by community clin- 
ics. If not to the community clinic, 
where, then, are other community agen- 
cies to refer? Many cases, moreover, 
which fit the author’s “ideal,” are and 
can be treated by the school psycholo- 
gist, social worker, or counselor, and by 
the family physician. In fact, frequently 
community clinics are asked to suggest 
solutions for families with whom other 
agencies have failed. 

The first part of the book, which de- 
scribes the roles of the clinical child 
psychologist, is suitable for beginning 
graduate students. It is a comprehensive, 
though not detailed, description of func- 
tions of the clinical child psychologist 
as preformed in an eclectic, contempo- 
rary child-guidance clinic with an ortho- 
psychiatric orientation. The second part 
of the book is devoted to the instru- 
ments used by clinical child psycholo- 
gists in evaluating children. It is an ex- 
cellent summary which will be helpful 
for students who have had some course- 
work in psychometrics and projective 
techniques. In the reviewer's opinion 
the entire book would be improved as 
a textbook if both sections were sub- 
stantially expanded without injuring the 
present high level of communication. 


Soziale Perzeption 
Gerhard Kaminski 


Das Bild vom Anderen. Berlin: 


Georg Liittke Verlag, 1959. Pp. 
232. 


Reviewed by MicHAEL WERTHEIMER 


who is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Colorado. He 
has studied at Swarthmore, Hopkins, 
and Harvard, taught at Harvard, Hop- 
kins, and Wesleyan before he went to 
Colorado. He is deeply concerned with 
perception and the so-called higher proc- 
esses. With D. C. Beardslee he pub- 
lished Readings in Perception (Van 
Nostrand, 1958; CP, Feb. 1959, 4, 42f.) 
and he edited his father’s, Max Wert- 
heimer’s, enlarged edition of Productive 
Thinking (Harper, 1959). Just now he 
is busy with research on what he likes 
to call “person cognition,” studies of 
the ways in which people describe other 
people. On this business he has two re- 
ports already in press. 


Be a US-trained psychologist, this is 
an exasperating, impressive, frus- 
trating, fascinating work in the thorough 
German tradition. Rarely has a more 
scholarly aperitif been concocted; it 
titillates the appetite, whets curiosity, 
provides a fresh, enticing aroma. No 
wonder this dissertation earned its au- 
thor his PhD summa cum laude. 
Discursive, but frequently incisive, 
this thesis reviews much of the English 
and German literature on forming im- 
pressions of persons but reviews it crea- 
tively and thoughtfully rather than by 
sheer cataloguing. Ideas common _ to 
various studies are clearly abstracted, 
and their theoretical bases, both episte- 
mological and methodological, are illu- 
minatingly explored, often at length. 
One gets the impression that Kamin- 
ski has implicitly tried to do for the 
broader philosophical and _ theoretical 
issue of impression formation (with a 
detailed. ancillary examination of clini- 
cal diagnosis, and with an attempt to 
place all this within the framework of 
psychology in general) what Cronbach 
did for the methodology of studies of 
the accuracy of interpersonal percep- 


tion. The difference between Kaminski’s 
and Cronbach’s approaches, one is 
tempted to speculate, is largely a_re- 
flection of the difference between the 
European and the American Ortgeist. 
Cronbach emphasizes methodological 
and mathematical sophistication and is 
somewhat impatient with procedural er- 
rors or operationally untouchable or 
naive questions; methodological defensi- 
bility, even purity, is his aim. Kaminski 
stresses dialectics, reasoning to the core 
of an issue, is willing to examine prob- 
lems which he considers by their very 
nature inaccessible to observation, and is 
disdainful of premature empirical work; 
his aim is to get to the heart of a ques- 
tion. 


a lengthy introductory discus- 
sion of the philosophical bases for his 
investigation, Kaminski proceeds to the 
main portion of his thesis, a section 
which he entitles, Psychological Diag- 
nosis as a Social Perception Process, 
but which seems more concerned with 
social perception as such than with diag- 
nosis. 

His semi-systematic survey begins by 
considering a series of 31 unassorted 
concrete instances of real-life social per- 
ception, such as: a customer comes into 
a clothing store, looks around, expresses 
wishes, lets herself be served, chooses, 
etc.; the saleslady gradually ‘attunes’ 
herself to her client. Or: daily one goes 
to work in the same conveyance as an- 
other person, without ever having talked 
to him; one knows exactly how he opens 
his wallet, when he will offer his seat, 
how be blows his nose, etc. Or: one 
wants to give somebody (friend, spouse, 
child, etc.) a gift, and must consider 
the sort of person he’is, to decide what 
present he would enjoy. 

The discussion is based on an original 
framework too complex to present in 
a brief review. It such con- 
cepts as spatial or temporal extension 
(Erstreckung), which leads to such re- 
search questions as the influence of 
length of acquaintance or variety of ob- 
servational situations on the formation 
of impressions of people, and whether 
a characteristic attributed to someone 
by an observer is considered a transi- 
tory manifestation or an enduring per- 
sonality trait. Kaminski displays a thor- 
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ough acquaintance with Brunswik’s plea 
for the importance of ecology, some 
prejudices concerning nomothesis and 
idiography, and makes full use of a very 
keen critical sense, functional bilingual- 
ism and sheer brilliance. It is a rich 
fruitful insights 
and suggestions for empirical research. 


survey, bristling with 

He attempts to bring psychological 
diagnosis and person cognition together 
conceptually, concluding that most clini- 
cal techniques are really not very good 
at helping the psychologist obtain a 
thorough understanding of indi- 
vidual case, and that these techniques 
violate many of the basic principles of 
efficient social perception. 

It is (from the US vantagepoint) un- 
fortunate that this work is in German, 
for it deal of litera- 
ture which seems unknown or unheeded 
in America into 
English will make a real contribution. 


refers to a great 


Whoever translates it 


In brief, the discussion is highly com- 
petent and sometimes scintillating; many 
ingenious research suggestions emerge, 
but there the book ends. The typical 
American psychologist, if this reviewer 
be one, feels a lack of closure. Here are 
the prolegomena (he says to himself); 
now let us collect some data, check out 
some of these hypotheses, and follow up 
some of these leads. Hardly a number 
adorns this book. Major opus though 
this be, it does remain an hors d’oeuvre 

Kaminski is, unwilling to 
spend his entire professional life in the 


however, 


armchair. He recognizes that his volume 
presents a background and a program 
rather 
a completed empirical project. 


for research than a report of 
Corre- 
spondence between the reviewer and 
Professor Dr. K. S. Sodhi, Director of 
the Free University of Berlin’s Insti- 
tute for Psychological Research—where 
Kaminski is now a research associate— 
revealed that Kaminski is currently en- 
gaged in “the experimental verification 
of the views he discussed only theoreti- 
cally in his book.” This reviewer is one 
who will be looking forward eagerly to 
reports of Kaminski’s further work. 


Man is as full of potentiality as he is of 
impotence. 
GEORGE SANTAYANA 


Parents Learn of 
Child 


Development 


Louise M. Langford 


Guidance of the Young Child. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1960. Pp. x + 349. $6.25. 


Reviewed by HARoLp ABEL 


The author, Mrs. Langford, is Assistant 
Professor in the Department of Family 
and Child Development in Kansas State 
University’s School of Home Econom- 
ics. The Abel, is 
ciate Professor at the University of Ne- 
braska, Head of its Division of Family 
Relations and Child Development, and 
Director of its Child Development 
Laboratory. He was trained in child 
development at Syracuse University 
and has 1956. 


reviewer, Dr. Asso- 


been at Nebraska since 


| ae well over thirty years nursery 
schools have been maintained by 
colleges of home economics and educa- 
tion for the primary purpose of provid- 
ing students a practical background in 
the guidance of young children. Typi- 
cally, laboratory courses are conducted 
with concurrent that 
cover the academic aspects of child de- 
velopment—the theory and the research 
findings. Many excellent textbooks ad- 
mirably fill this role. Nevertheless, out- 
side of the laboratory manuals, there is 
a paucity of information that is based 
on research findings and can be used 
with beginning practical 
situations with children. Guidance of the 
Young Child attempts to fill this need. 
Louise Langford says that her book 
‘offers specific and practical methods of 
guidance for the young child in group 
and individual activities.’ Thus her 
over-all purpose is essentially the same 
as Read’s in The Nursery School, but 
Read’s excellent work is aimed at a 
somewhat higher level than Langford’s, 
which is intended .primarily for begin- 
ning students in the child development 
laboratory. It is organized almost en- 


lecture sections 


students in 


tirely around situations involving pre- 
school-age children in group settings. 


Because of its special orientation, and 
because it does not review research or 
present a comprehensive view of the 
field of child development, the useful- 
ness of Langford’s volume as a text- 
On the other hand, a 
well-written book of this type can serve 
the needs of nonprofessional parents 


book is limited 


searching for realistic suggestions for 
the guidance of a child, a book devoid 
of specific references to research studies, 
a behavioral Dr. Spock for preschool- 
age children. 

The number of topics considered is 
broad. In addition to the conventional 
areas of child development, the author 
has included sections on such diverse 
topics as food, sleep, clothing, creative 
media, and the handicapped child. Each 
topic receives a somewhat similar treat- 
ment: a brief description of the area; 
a few important general statements 
from research, although almost 
never referred to as such; case study 
examples with evaluations; and, finally, 
practical suggestions for guidance, often 
in list form. The extensive use of well- 


drawn 


placed and meaningfully descriptive pic- 
tures supplements the text. 

Although there is a short list of sup- 
plementary readings at the end of each 
chapter, the lack of 
search is likely to dismay professional 


references to re- 


readers who are accustomed to seeing 
the evidence for conclusions along with 
the author’s evaluation. The review of 
the principles of child development is, 
however, intentionally cursory and non- 
technically presented. This is not a text- 
book on child development in the con- 
ventional sense, and only major and 
well-accepted developmental concepts 
are included. Consequently, the begin- 
ning student and lay parent will find 
this book to be a readable, informative 
book. 

The early chapters, and several iso- 
lated statements throughout the book, 
are concerned with the purposes and 
values of a university nursery school. 
Not every instructor in child develop- 
ment will agree with every statement, 
but the total impression is favorable. 
The reader receives a philosophy simi- 
lar to that offered by Read which, in 
this reviewer's opinion, has been one of 
the soundest presentations available. 

Psychologists, though they lay claim 
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to the study of human behavior, often 
disdain literary attempts concerned ex- 
clusively with the application of psy- 
chological research and theory; never- 


theless the dissemination of knowledge 
creates a continuing need for books de- 
voted to practical techniques. Such a 
book is Guidance of the Young Child. 


Behind the Blue-Collared Apron 


Lee Rainwater, Richard P. Coleman, and Gerald Handel 


Workingman’s Wife: Her Personality, World and Life Style. New York 
(80 Fourth Ave.): Oceana Publications, 1959. Pp. 238. $7.50. 


Reviewed by 


The reviewer, Dr. Rosen, is Associate 
Professor of Psychology at Marquette 
University. He has been a member of 
the Research Center for Group Dynam- 
ics at the University of Michigan and 
is now cooperating with Ronald Lippitt 
in research on social power in the family 
and among peers. He reviewed Stein 
and Cloward’s Reader in Social Science 
(CP, Feb. 1959, 4, 50f.). 


T no small expense to Macfadden 
Publications (publishers of True 
Story, True Experiences, True Romance, 
etc.), this volume announces itself as 
“one of the most fully documented mo- 
tivation researches to date.” At long 
last, the true confessional of the ob- 
scured goings-on behind the blue-col- 
lared apron is off the press. So we are 
told. Like the workingman’s wife who, 
purportedly out of self-confessed igno- 
rance and fear of being tricked, places 
her trust mainly in national advertising, 
we are similarly to prepare ourselves to 
learn the truth from this team of pro- 
fessional researchers at Social Research, 
Inc. 

Now just what is the truth about the 
wage earner’s wife? For its proper ap- 
praisal we need first inquire into the 
method of its gathering and the manner 
of its communication. 

Scores of questions on a variety of 
topics, phrased in alternate forms, scat- 
tered through three interview guides. 
varying as to structure, and_ inter- 
spersed with TAT pictures and sen- 
tence completions—-were put to several 
hundred youngish working-class moth- 
ers and to a smaller number of middle- 
class mothers in four cities. As though 
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SIDNEY RosEN 


this alone were not sufficiently impres- 
sive an undertaking, additional topics 
were brought out for consideration by 
reference to the results of more circum- 
scribed studies that had been conducted 
over the years by the same organization. 

The authors provide observations and 
interpretations in a_ crisp, readable. 
nontechnical language. Apparently they 
elected to rely mainly on quotes from 
the wives themselves, for their use of 
statistics is at most subliminal; even 
percentages are rarities. 


yg workingman’s wife is called upon 
to inform us about her daily rounds; 
her relations with husband. children, 
relatives, and friends; the nature of her 
participation in voluntary associations; 
her budgeting and purchasing habits; 
her esthetic views; her projected hopes 
and fears. She emerges as a woman 
needing, and seeking to buy, constant 
reassurance that the significant people 
in her life, like her husband and chil- 
dren, love her. She reveals herself as a 
person who is fearful of the future, 
who anticipates exploitation and de- 
valuation at every turn, who is preoc- 
cupied with physical safety, and who 
surrounds herself with those ornate, 
garish, and impractical furnishings which 
she professes to abhor. In summarizing. 
the authors provide suggestions as how 
to best reach this woman with advertis- 
ing and sales talk. 

The characterization is striking. Yet it 
is sometimes difficult to distinguish her 
from her middle-class counterpart since 
the presentation shifts back and forth 
between the positive and the compara- 
tive. Moreover, an inescapable feeling 


emerges that there is much in the book 
which is circular. For example, the 
measures of working-class status were 
such as to select families where the 
standard of living (unlike that in the 
middle-class families) had reached its 
peak and would soon decline, and where 
the educational backgrounds of husband 
and wife were relatively low. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find the work- 
ingman’s spouse concerned with eco- 
nomic security, pessimistic with regard 
to her future, and provincial in her 
shopping habits. 

It would appear from the authors’ re- 
marks that the workingman’s wife is 
neither emotionally nor intellectually a 
superior person, nor capable of ‘positive 
thinking’: The “tin-can economy 
may be the best device for these women, 
given their habits of mind and _ will- 
power’; “they equate ‘interest’ with old- 
fashioned concepts of usury”; they show 
a “peculiar concern with the safety fac- 
tor in a house’s construction” and “‘de- 
pression phobia.” If it is true that 
jerry-built housing. false advertising 
claims, usury, and economic depres- 
sions are things of the past, then one 
would indeed have cause to view this 
woman's ‘personality’ with some con- 
cern. 

It is also fair to ask: Is the woman 
in the portrait truly the workingman’s 
wife? The husbands of most women 
who read True Story, True Romance, 
True Experience, or True Love Stories, 
hold blue-collar occupations. Over two- 
thirds of working-class housewives who 
read magazines at all read such maga- 
zines. On the strength of these esti- 
mates, the authors attempted to inter- 
view women (a “goodly number” were 
unavailable) whose names were sup- 
plied by Macfadden. (Middle-class 
wives, on the other hand, were se- 
lected through quota sampling in sub- 
stantial residential areas.) One cannot 
tell whether these blue-collar wives dif- 
fer from non-Macfadden-reading work- 
ing-class wives only in the media em- 
ployed for fantasy gratification. 

A more thoroughgoing study of the 
tantalizing woman in the portrait, and 
of the important generalizations made 
about hér, still needs to be made. 
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KEEPING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


_ a long time CP has challenged 
its readers to name a book that CP 
has not reviewed and that should have 
been reviewed, and for a long time no 
one picked up CP’s gauntlet. But now 
at last this winter CP has got three of 
its gauntlets taken up. And that is fine. 
CP ought to be in such close communi- 
cation with its readers that they can 
challenge or upbraid it. Here is what has 
happened, with the quotations distorted 
just enough to preserve anonymity 

(1) There was a book of which the 
consultant said: “This is a rather wordy 
bit of armchair philosophizing, including 
randomized criticisms of Freud and the 
behaviorists. It was written, I would 
guess, from lectures, and I think it is 
aimed more at philosophers than at psy- 
chologists. The author has very little of 
his own to contribute. I am probably 
being unkind, but I do not think it de- 
serves a review in CP.” Well, that is 
the sort of considered criticism that CP 
trusts when it comes in from a com- 
petent consultant. So no review. 

Exactly one year later to the very 
day came a letter about this very book 
from an eminent psychologist whom CP 
respects. Was not CP going to review 
the book? He thought CP should, would 
be glad to do it himself if CP had no 
one else. CP checked with another con- 
sultant, equally competent in the same 
field, and then told the would-be re- 
viewer to go ahead. CP would make a 
judgment with the review in hand as to 
whether the reviewer or the consultant 
had been right. but of course those 
cards were stacked in favor of the re- 
viewer who has already read the book, 
and against the consultant who had only 
examined it. 

Thus once again is there brought out 
into the light the idiosyncrasy of value 
judgments by authors, by reviewers, by 
consultants, and by CP’s own precious 


editor. Idiosyncrasy is not to be re- 
gretted, dear Reader. The mature mind 
welcomes it, having the capacity to sus- 
pend judgment, to entertain doubt, and 
to enjoy dissent which is one of the 
forces that keep the intellect awake 

(2) Of book no. 2 the consultant had 
said: “No review, I should say. Too 
many topics for one volume. None is 
given a sufficient thorough-going treat- 
ment to be of help to the practicing or 
teaching psychologist.” Ah, that’s CP's 
Achilles’ heel. It does not know when to 
review poor books unfavorably and when 
to ignore them. (See CP, July 1960, 5, 
220f.) It is quite sure that it cannot 
review all books that consultants think 
are poor (CP's no crematory), that it 
must review some poor books in main- 
taining its critical function (especially 
bad books by distinguished authors) 
and that the borderline between Ves and 
No is so wobbly that there is no chance 
of unanimity on the dubious cases. What 
would you do, Reader, if you had to 
solve this problem with no extra space 
at your disposal? 

(3) Then there was a third book that 
dealt with certain broad social problems 
in a manner which led the consultant to 
say: “It is written for the general pub- 
lic and takes an enlightened stand but 
introduces as evidence nothing more than 
the author's assertions. I would suggest 
that no review be published.’ So aga‘n 
no review. 

The congeries books—collections of 
papers, reports of symposia—make trou- 
ble. CP tells a reviewer to study such 
a book and, if he can find no unity in 
it, to recommend no review. CP does 
not print abstracts of papers. It is, how- 
ever, surprising how many reviewers 
have found unity in what seemed to be 
a mere congeries. As yet there has been 
no complaint about CP’s skipping a 
congeries book, but just wait. CP's 
readers are getting less bashful. 


Books To CoME 


pean spring comes the Ronald Press 
should have out J. McV. Hunt’s /n- 
telligence and Experience, a book which 
deals with the transformation of the con- 
cept of intelligence which has been tak- 
ing place during the last decade and a 
half and is not yet complete. The trans- 
formation is from the belief in fixed in- 
ielligence and its predetermined develop- 
ment to an acceptance of the role of ex- 
perience and of central neural events as 
the more proximate conditions of intelli- 
gence, even though the genes may still be 
supposed to fix the limits within which 
experience can act. The volume reviews 
the history of the concept, examines the 
investigations of learning-sets and prob- 
lem-solving, considers the strategies of 
computers and of human brains, takes 
a long look at Piaget and his collabora- 
tors, marshals all the evidence, and then 
does a little prophesying. That is enough 
for Hunt in 1961, but there is a pretty 
good chance that another book, now 
more than half done, a companion vol- 
ume called Motivation and Experience 
by the same author. will turn up in 
1962, and maybe—now that we have 
started prophesying—there will be a 
third book in 1963, a book about rear- 
ing children, the chapters that got 
squeezed out of the first two books be- 
cause they grew too rapidly. Wesley C. 
Becker is helping with No. 3. 


a of the friends of Joseph Church 
are excited about his Language and the 
Discovery of Reality: a Developmental 
Psychology of Cognition, which Random 
House expects to publish in March or 
April. The story of the book and of 
Church is that Church went first to the 
New School, then to France, then to 
Cornell, where he discovered R. B. Mac- 
Leod or was discovered by him. Mac- 
Leod introduced him to Merleau-Ponty’s 
Phénoménologie de la perception, which 
had so much to say about Heinz Werner 
that Church went to Clark, and then, 
MacLeoded and Wernerized, to Vassar 
(where he is now) to start a course in 
the development of language and con- 
cepts in children and an empirical longi- 
tudinal study of this developmental 
process in children from birth on. That 
work goes on, but the book insists on be- 
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ing written now because Church thinks 
it is different from the standard authors 
in this field, sticks closer to the actual 
live child, and says things about sym- 
bolic and presymbolic thinking and the 
persistence of infantile modes of think- 
ing that will, Chyrch both believes and 
hopes, shock a lot of people out of 
complacency—provided they understand 
him. Wait and see. Authors ought to 
have faith and euphoria and Church has. 


—E. G. B. 


Dream 


Kaleidoscope 
Manfred F. DeMartino (Ed.) 


Dreams and Personality Dynam- 
ics. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1959. Pp. xviii + 377. 
$10.50. 


Reviewed by JEROME L. SINGER 


who is a clinical psychologist and a psy- 
choanalyst in private practice in the 
New York area and principal investiga- 
tor in the National Institute of Mental 
Health’s project on fantasy and imagi- 
nation, sponsored by Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


H™ is a book with a title which, 
like the fabled “Lincoln’s Doctor’s 
Dog,” should have an immediate and 
wide appeal to a large audience. What 
a disappointment when the be sk turns 
out to be another minimally-edited com- 
pilation of an uneven group of pub- 
lished articles and excerpts! Manfred F. 
DeMartino, who is at present School 
Psychologist in the Board of Coopera- 
tive Educational Services in Onandaga 
County, New York, has apparently used 
some of the material incorporated in 
this book in his teaching at Syracuse 
University and at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. He has himself carried out 
some library research on_ children’s 
dreaming which is included as one chap- 
ter of this book. If any pattern or inte- 
grating principle is discernible in this 
book it probably reflects an influence on 
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the editor of the continued concern of 
Dr. Calvin Hall with making sense of 
the phenomenon of dreaming and pro- 
viding meaningful operations for its 
study. But Dr. Hall cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the many questionable fea- 
tures and omissions of this book. 

The editor’s purpose is to provide ma- 
terial of interest and value for clinical 
psychologists, students, academic psy- 
chologists, and practitioners of dream 
analysis. A rather pedestrian introduc- 
tory chapter does little more than sum- 
marize the content of the articles with 
almost no attempt at integration of the 
studies within a broader framework or 
a critical evaluation of occasionally con- 
tradictory points brought out by the 
papers. The articles themselves include 
a masterly excerpt on dreaming from 
Gardner Murphy's Personality, detailed 
presentations of a number of loosely 
connected empirical and experimental 
studies on individual differences in 
dreaming and relationships between 
dreaming and projective materials, some 
well-executed papers on the testing of 
psychoanalytic hypotheses and on the 
cognitive function of dreams by Calvin 
Hall and his students and, finally, a 
lengthy reprinting of the important 
studies by William Dement and Na- 
thaniel Kleitman on the relationships 
between sleep, eye movements, and 
dreaming. Interspersed with a few care- 
ful and thoughtful papers are rather 
rambling, old-fashioned and unconvinc- 
ing clinical articles by Otto Kant and 
Medard Boss, among others. 

The omissions from this book are 
glaring. While the failure to include 
Freud’s papers can be understood, fol- 
lowing the editor’s reasoning, the ab- 
sence of systematic papers by any of 
his successors in psychoanalytic theory 
is indeed lamentable. Why nothing by 
Erik Erikson or T. M. French, men 
who have devoted years of concen- 
trated thought to the issues raised by 
Freud? One looks in vain for any really 
thorough history of the trends in mod- 
ern dream interpretation and in the psy- 
chology of dreaming presented with 
technical detail and criticism. Instead 
we find a dull bibliophilist account of 
the history of popular dream books and 
a more scholarly treatise on ancient 
dream interpretation (by Harold Mc- 


Curdy) that terminates with Synesius 
of Cyrene in the fourth century. 


\ \ HAT purposes can this book serve? 


For the student it may afford some op- 
portunity to see collected in one volume 
some examples of empirical studies of 
dreaming. Any serious instructor is more 
likely, however, to prefer to make his 
own selection and refer students to the 
original papers. For the researcher in 
this area this book will be dismaying 
since most of the excerpts will tease 
him by referring to articles without any 
formal citations. The failure to sys- 
tematize references or to at least leave 
the authors’ original listings is a serious 
editorial lapse. 

It is also difficult to see any use that 
this book may have for practitioners. 
The few papers that deal with clinical 
approaches to dream interpretation are 
of questionable interest and lack the de- 
tailed and intensive scrutiny of issues 
that may be found in the work of Ella 
Sharpe, Montague Ullman, E. S. Tau- 
ber, Erich Fromm, Robert Fliess, and 
Erikson to mention just a few persons 
who have written in this field. The 
juxtaposition of some loose clinical 
thinking and the uninterpreted Kinsey 
report excerpts is confusing at best. 

The editor has devoted the last 53 
pages to a reprinting of the Dement 
and Kleitman and Dement and E. A. 
Wolpert papers which, pending verifi- 
cation with larger samples, may repre- 
sent a significant methodological break- 
through in the study of dreaming and 
sleep patterns. Bringing these experi- 
ments and some of the work of Hall 
and his students together under one 
cover as examples of empirical ap- 
proaches to dream research is worth- 
while. Yet, most of the valuable ex- 
cerpts are from the easily obtainable 
standard journals. While well-edited, or- 
ganized collations of instructive pub- 
lished papers may occasionally be use- 
ful, Dreams and Personality Dynamics 
seems unlikely to prove valuable enough 
to merit the attention its title will at- 
tract. 


Leisure without books is death and burial 
of a man alive. 


—SENECA 
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From The Century Psychology Series 


2nd Edition, Hilgard and Marquis’ 
CONDITIONING AND LEARNING 


By Gregory A. Kimble, Duke University. Retaining essentially the 
same point of view, virtually all the material in this revision is new. 
The approach is factual, historical, and non-theoretical; the emphasis is on 
placing facts and alternative conceptions of the nature of learning in an 
organized pattern. The book includes 180 graphs and tables, a bibli- 
ography of 1500 items, and a glossary of 100 technical terms. 


Just published, 680 pp., illus. 


USING TESTS IN COUNSELING 


By Leo Goldman, Brooklyn College. Assuming a knowledge of ele- 
mentary statistics and the basic principles of tests and measurements, 
this new text is devoted entirely to the use of tests in counseling. The 
book discusses the counselor’s selections of tests, the psychology of 
test-taking, the interpretation of test results, and the communication 
of the results to counselees and other interested persons. 


To be published in April, about 480 pp., illus. 


VERBAL BEHAVIOR 


By B. F. Skinner, Harvard Universily. Following the pattern 
of a functional analysis of behavior, Dr. Skinner's definitive 
work offers a systematic formulation of verbal behavior (the be- 
havior of the individual speaker and listener or writer and reader). 
The book discusses the conditions responsible for the acquisition 
and maintenance of various kinds of verbal behavior as well as 
the effects of multiple variables—both in selecting particular 
forms of response and in probing verbal behavior clinically. 

478 pp., illus., $5.50 


TOWARD 
UNDERSTANDING HUMAN PERSONALITIES 


By Robert Leeper, lniversily of Oregon; and Peter Madison, Swarthmore College. 
Based primarily on the work of experimental psychologists concerned with problems 
of learning, concept-formation, perception, and motivation, this text emphasizes the 
psychology of normal persons. Following five chapters of concrete material, the main 
psychological aspects of personality are dealt with in more generalized terms. 

439 pp., tlus., $5.50 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ine. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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F. V. Smith 


Professor Stephenson, a graduate of 
Durham University in England, is now 
Distinguished Research Professor at the 
University of Missouri. For many years 
he was Reader in Experimental Psy- 
chology at the University of Oxford, 
and before that an assistant to Profes- 
sor Spearman at London. In the United 
States he has been a Visiting Professor 
at the Universities of Chicago, Cali- 
fornia, and Washington. He is author of 
The Study of Behavior: Q-Technique 
and its Methodology (Univ. Chicago 
Press, 1953) and expects soon to pub- 
lish Intimations for Self-psychology, as 
well as a general theory of mass com- 
munication. 


V. SmirH is professor of psychol- 

¢ ogy at Durham, third oldest of 
the Universities of England, a group of 
small Colleges nestling round the tower- 
ing medieval Cathedral, symbol of an 
ancient palatinate. It is the alma mater 
of the present reviewer, which serves as 
a reminder that, in England, psychology 
is not dominated by postgraduate de- 
partments—it remains in the hands of 
scholars at the College level. The pro- 
fessor and his students are, therefore, 
free to be retrospective, to find time 
to read Wertheimer, Stout, and others 
whose names are unlikely to appear in 
the genera trivialis of American College 
textbooks. It is all very much as it 
should be. 

But there is purpose in this book over 
and above the scholarly exposition of 
the psychological systems of McDou- 
gall, Allport, Freud, Lewin, and of Ge- 
stalt and Behaviorism (Watson, Hull, 
Tolman). The first four chapters dis- 
cuss scientific explanation as a basis for 
critical appraisal of the systems. Ex- 
planation of human behavior, Smith 
concludes, can be neither causal (as 
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Philosophy or Statistics? 


Explanation of Human Behaviour. (2nd ed.) London: Constable and 
Company, 1960. Pp. xii + 460. 30s. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM STEPHENSON 


material cause) nor deductive. Instead, 
it has only “approximate resemblances” 
to these modes. The man with a tooth- 
ache, visiting a city, may be going to 
a dentist—or he may not. One can- 
not predict, whatever we may do by 
careful observation. But out of a hun- 
dred men with gumboils a significant 
number (statistically) will be on their 
way to dentists—of this we may be 
sure. And laws and ‘regularities’ in the 
psychology of human conduct are of 
this statistical nature. The statistical 
argument, Smith considers, is to be re- 
garded as a “definite type of explana- 
tion” because it can be subjected to 
testing and verification. This fits the 
modern formula that explanation is a 
conclusion to a tested hypothesis. Be- 
sides, it is useful, almost too obviously 
so, as a face-saving device. 

Thus, after ably discussing Freud’s 
system, much of which might be of 
dubious scientific worth without this 
little bit of logic, Smith has to say: 
“Correlations indicating a high degree 
of probable association are, however, 
possible, and it is interesting to note 
that for some features of Freudian the- 
ory small correlations have been estab- 
lished.” Thus does 
day! One understands, therefore, how 
favorably Meehl’s conclusion is_ re- 
ceived, that statistical prediction is 
more accurate than clinical. 


statistics save the 


ha reviewer suggests that serious 
misunderstandings of logic-of-science are 
here involved. Before dealing with these, 
however, it is important to observe that, 
after giving the reader as able an exe- 
gesis as the psychological systems are 
likely to have for a long time, Smith 
concludes that an era of system-building 
is over, and that psychology is now en- 
gaged on testing hypotheses and gather- 


ing empirical facts. Notwithstanding the 
statistical face-saving device, surely the 
conclusion is also that the systems, of 
McDougall to Tolman, with the others 
in between, are, plainly and straightfor- 
wardly, failures. The scholar should ask 
why this has happened, and it is not 
enough to blame it on the complexity 
of human conduct, or to seek a way 
out via statistical logic. After all, Smith 
could have found out where the man’ 
with the toothache was going, simply by 
asking him. Perhaps psychology, in all 
the systems so ably reviewed, has like- 
wise been putting no pertinent questions 
to human nature. 

Such, indeed, is undoubtedly the case; 
but first as to the statistical matter. Ii 
anything has advanced in the past few 
decades it is our understanding of logic- 
of-science, an understanding not re- 
flected in Smith’s hundred pages on ex- 
planation. There is a failure, for exam- 
ple, to distinguish ad hoc trom genuine 
hypotheses. There is no understanding 
of what operations ‘are really about.. 
and Smith thinks of ‘regularities’ in the 
same sense as invariances. Obviously 
there are countless practical rules, as 
Smith reminds us, that make possible 
some approximate forecast or predic- 
tion of human behavior, but they are 
not on that account necessarily of inter- 
est to science. Apart from being selec- 
tive, science draws a distinction between 
‘regularities’ and invariances. The lat- 
ter are indeed difficult to find in psy- 
chology (as elsewhere) to judge by 
Spearman's abortive effort after g, but 
the situation is quite different for laws, 
which are used to help the scientist find 
his way about. The logic is that 7f cer- 
tain facts occur, they will have such 
and such an explanation. Smith seeks 
for regularity in diversity (statistically), 
but the logical possibility exists of find- 
ing diversity in regularity—if we may 
coin a paradox. A law is presumptive as 
far as ‘regularity’ is concerned, but the 
explanation can only be given after the 
facts are observed. The emphasis is on 
operations providing the facts. Explana- 
tions are then discoveries, not merely 
conclusions to tested hypotheses. But 
this, no doubt, is too much for easy 
digestion, and we may merely recom- 
mend it to Smith, along with references 
to C. S. Peirce, to Hempel, Fiegl, Pap, 
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Popper, and to others who find no men- 
tion in his opening chapters. 


"Tee conclusion that an era of system- 
building has ended should have led the 
scholar to pause, to wonder why. Smith 
considers the case of a native, observed 
to be creeping through undergrowth— 
he might be wife-hunting, avoiding ene- 
mies, stalking deer, or something else. 
His personal prestige may be involved, 
perhaps of his tribe and family as well. 
Physical, neurological, and biochemical 
factors are undoubtedly also involved. 
So the systems pass before our eyes, 
from physiological to social. We are told 
that “the actual reasons for his behav- 
ior could only be known by inference 
after prolonged observation or by con- 
sulting the man himself who could give 
reasons for his behavior” (p. 118). yet 


Biochemical 


it is true that nowhere in all the sys- 
tems is such a man, homo sapiens, 
whether native or cultured, ever really 
consulted as to reasons for his behavior. 
The fundamental failure of the systems, 
and of the present degradation to hy- 
pothesis-testing for facts, is purely meth- 
odological. The great English scholar. 
James Ward, tried to warn about it, as 
Kierkegaard had done a hundred years 
earlier in his Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript. Scholarly detachment might 
bring Kierkegaard, Dilthey, and James 
Ward into the picture, and thus help to 
set psychology on its way again, sys- 
tematically, to understand human be- 
havior from the standpoint of the cen- 
trality of the subject, as Ward sug- 
gested. The methodology of studying 
everything else about him has appar- 
ently signally failed. 


and Clinical 


Integrations 
John N. Cumings and Michael Kremer (Eds.) 


Biochemical Aspects of Neurological Disorders. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1960. Pp. x + 230. $8.75. 


Reviewed by WERNER P. KOELLA 


Dr. Koella, the reviewer, is Senior Sci- 
entist in the Worcester Foundation for 
Experimental Biology in Shrewsbury, 
Massachusetts. He holds an MD from 
the University of Zurich, where he 
taught physiology for seven years. In 
America he has been attached to the 
University of Minnesota and the Uni- 
versity of Louisville before assuming 
his present post. During the last fifteen 
years he has published almost three 
score physiological researches on a wide 
range of topics. 


Shee story presented in this 230-page 
volume is the substance of 20 lec- 
tures given in 1957-1958 at the Insti- 
tute of Neurology in the National Hos- 
pital, Queen Square, London. As the 
lectures were delivered by 19 different 
authors, all specialists in their fields, 
the booklet to emerge had to be, by 


necessity, a multi-author opus—with all 
its advantages and disadvantages. The 
editors (J. N. Cumings and Michael 
Kremer, both also authors) had the 
happy idea of presenting 20 chapters in 
10 pairs, putting together a paper on 
the biochemistry of a particular area 
and a paper on the clinical application. 
Such pairing, if it is well handled and 
if the two presentations are well co- 
ordinated, results in a highly integra- 
tive picture, and here this integration is 
very well accomplished. Perhaps, some 
of the co-authors of these paired chap- 
ters should have tried harder to avoid 
repetitions in describing basic facts, and 
to eliminate re-citation and re-elabora- 
tion of the same references. Such repe- 
titions are not out of place, in an oral 
presentation; in a book they are super- 
fluous. The selection of topics in the 
various chapters is not entirely consist- 


ent. The biochemical and the clinical 
discussions are mostly centered upon 
certain compounds or groups of com- 
pounds. In some chapters, however, the 
topic refers to a particular group of dis- 
eases or symptoms (e.g., coma) or, as 
in Chapters 19 and 20, to a certain 
organ (i.e., muscle). 


"ina critical remarks refer solely to 
the formal aspect of this collection. The 
content of the book is excellent. The 
first two chapters deal with vitamin-B 
disorders. They are written by Sir Ru- 
dolph Peters and J. D. Spillane. Some 
historical remarks and tables add con- 
siderably to the enjoyment in reading 
Spillane’s essay on the clinical aspects 
of these diseases. R. H. S. Thompson 
presents in Chapter 3 some experimen- 
tal evidence that enzyme disorders may 
be the cause of demyelinating diseases. 
This very informative paper is followed 
by Sir Charles Symond’s presentation of 
the clinical, hereditary, and pathologi- 
cal aspects of multiple sclerosis and 
some of the other demyelinating dis- 
eases. C. Rimington and J. St. C. Elk- 
ington (Chapters 5 and 6) deal with the 
biochemistry and clinic of the disor- 
ders of the porphyrin metabolism. The 
reader, interested to learn more about 
porphyria, may regret that both of these 
otherwise excellent chapters do not have 
a list of references. The role of calcium 
and phosphorus in the normal and 
pathological physiology of neuromuscu- 
lar transmission are discussed by W. W. 
Payne in Chapter 7, and P. K. Robinson 
follows in Chapter 8 with the clinical 
consequences of disorders in the calcium 
and phosphorus metabolism, emphasiz- 
ing the fact that changes in the behav- 
ior of these two elements may affect the 
nervous system in two basically differ- 
ent ways: first, by a direct effect on 
excitability, and second, indirectly via 
compression exerted by disformed parts 
of the skeleton. Cumings and Reginald 
Kelly discuss in the next two chapters 
the biochemistry and clinic of the cop- 
per metabolism with the main emphasis 
upon Wilson’s hepato-lenticular degen- 
eration. In view of some recent find- 
ings that caeruloplasmin or related sub- 
stances may be involved in the causa- 
tion of mental disease, some more 
detailed information about this copper- 
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protein compound with oxydase activity 
would be desirable. 

In Chapter 11 N. F. Maclagen dis- 
cusses the biochemistry of the diabetic, 
uremic, hypoglycemic, hepatic, anoxic 
and drug-induced coma, thus somewhat 
deviating from the general plan of the 
book. Apart from this slight inconsist- 
ency the chapter is, however, very well 
written and is a well of information for 
the biochemically interested clinician. 
Kremer in Chapter 12 confines himself 
to an excellent presentation of some 
neurological symptoms associated with 
liver. disease. Chapters 13 through 18 
by Derek Richter and Denis Williams, 
and F. T. G. Prunty and J. D. N. 
Nabarro, and Cumings and Paul Sandi- 
fer deal with anoxia, hypoglycemia, dis- 
orders of the adrenal and pituitary, and 
disorders in the lipid metabolism. B. 
McArdle and John Marshall, rather than 
to center their discussion on certain 
chemicals, focus their presentation upon 
an organ, the muscle, and its (complex) 
pathobiochemistry. In these two excel- 
lent concluding chapters the reader is 
led via the physiology of neuromuscu- 
lar transmission to a masterly discus- 
sion of myasthenia gravis, polymyositis, 
and benign congenital myopathy. 

Each author in this book has very 
well presented the highlights of his own 
work and of related studies in a not too 
technical fashion. The background in 
biochemistry and neurophysiology as 
taught in the basic science courses in 
medical schools is sufficient to follow 
the chemical papers. The practicing neu- 
rologist will find this book most valu- 
able.as it offers an excellent opportunity 
to deepen his background and under- 
standing of the etiology and patho- 
genesis of a number of neurological dis- 
orders. For the young biochemist the 
book is especially stimulating as it dem- 
onstrates the value of basic biochemi- 
cal research to understand, treat, and 
prevent disease. The psychiatrist and 
psychologist reading the different chap- 
ters may gather new hope that some 
day biochemistry will be able to put its 
finger upon the metabolic lesions caus- 
ing mental diseases. The stories of some 
vitamin-B disorders, myasthenia gravis, 
Cushing’s disease, and phenylketonuria, 
just to name a few, should be encour- 
aging. 
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The Trees that 
Hide the Forest 


Herbert Kaufman 


The Forest Ranger: A Study in 
Administrative Behavior. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, for 
Resources for the Future, Inc., 
1960. Pp. xviii + 259. $5.00. 


Reviewed by WARREN G. BENNIS 


who is Associate Professor of Industrial 
Management at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. He got started on 
his present interests in social organiza- 
tion and control with Douglas McGregor 
and Irving Knickerbocker at Antioch 
College, and then took a PhD at MIT 
with Herbert Shepard and Alex Bavelas. 
Then Boston University’s Human Rela- 
tions Center and Dept. of Psychology. 
Bennis, K. Benne, and R. Chin are 
working now on a book about planned 
change, one which Holt is going to pub- 
lish in 1961 maybe. 


scientists have an awesome Ca- 
pacity for destroying our nostalgic 
images of the few remaining exotic and 
romantic ‘callings.’ Taxi-dancers, call 
girls, boxers, jazz musicians, and others 
have all relinquished their stubborn 
patina to the stark categories of socio- 
logical and psychological analysis. And 
now—mirabile dictu—the Forest Rang- 
ers have surrendered. The disenchant- 
ment is abrupt and shocking. For Her- 
bert Kaufman, an Associate Professor 
of Political Science at Yale University, 
has written a book which attempts to 
examine the processes by which these 
last holdouts of a pioneer age—peering 
through their binoculars on a_ lonely 
mountain top, so my stereotype goes— 
have been traduced into the inexorable 
alchemy of our age: Organization Man. 
This book, then, is essentially a study 
of social influence; a book which de- 
scribes how various persons with dif- 
fering predispositions and backgrounds 
come to be socialized and homoge- 
nized, so as ultimately to conform to 
the organizational requirements. And 


this process occurs despite a set of 
unique circumstances of the Forest 
Service: geographical dispersion, varie- 
gated job functions, inconsistent direc- 
tions, attitudinal barriers, individualistic 
ethos, diverse local pressures, all of 
which make up what Kaufman calls 
“centrifugal forces” and “tendencies to- 
ward fragmentation.” 

The question thet Kaufman sets out 
to answer is why such strict conformity 
obtains under conditions which would 
seem to lead to independent action, de- 
viant behavior, informal activities, and 
the usual ‘snafus’ which honeycomb the 
typical field-headquarters type of agency. 
This is an exciting question and far from 
a trivial one. Quite apart from the prac- 
tical illumination that it provides for 
the uneasy practitioner who administers 
these sprawling behemoths, this account 
is one of the first organizational studies 
that attempts to probe into the specific 
control mechanisms that modify, modu- 
late, and control behavior—the specific 
organizational dynamics by which Wil- 
liam H. Whyte’s specter becomes a re- 
ality. 

Kaufman attacks his problem by com- 
bining anthropological techniques with 
his own orientation in political science, 
an example of the interdisciplinary na- 
ture of the emerging field of organiza- 
tional behavior. After first familiarizing 
himself with the history and practices 
of the Forest Service—through its cen- 
tral office in the Department of Ag- 
riculture—he spent a week’s time at 
each of five different Ranger districts. 
(Ranger districts “are the smallest geo- 
graphical subdivisions in national forest 
administration, and the district Rangers 
who head them are the lowest rank- 
ing professional offices commanding ad- 
ministrative units.) During this week. 
Kaufman spent almost full time with 
the Ranger, observing, questioning, prob- 
ing, challenging. and spending late eve- 
ning sessions with the Ranger at home. 
In some cases, he engaged in long ‘con- 
versations’ with subordinates and chiefs 
of Rangers, as well as with local 
community officials. The five districts 
studied “present a considerable spread 
of conditions... and the Rangers 
themselves constitute a variegated sam- 
ple of field offices.” (As of 1958 there 
are 792 Ranger districts scattered 
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* February 1961, 544 pp., $6.00 tentative 


Dynamics of 
Child Development 


HORACE B. ENGLISH, 
The Ohio State University 


Reorganized and thoroughly rewritten,. this 
text retains a practical, realistic approach to 
child development. The author stresses ob- 
servation of actual child behavior. He focuses 
on what causes children to act as they do and 
on how teachers and parents may deal with 
practical situations. 


DISTINGUISHED NEW BOOKS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Man: 


A General Psychology 


CLARENCE LEUBA, Antioch College 
in association with 


WILLIAM JOHN, Antioch College 


Incorporating pertinent information from 
human biology, anthropology, and sociology, 
this book emphasizes unification and organ- 
ization of experimental data in terms of valid 
general principles. The author uses many 
illustrations from everyday life to show the 
applications of principles. 


April 1961, 768 pp., $7.95 tentative 


Leadership and 
Interpersonal Behavior 


LUIGI PETRULLO, Office of Naval Research 
BERNARD M. BASS, Louisiana Slate 


University 


The most recent theories and the unpublished 
research findings by experts in the field of 
leadership and interpersonal behavior are 
presented here. Current theories based on such 
concepts as homeostasis, reinforcement, auto- 
mata theory and sociometry are presented by 
Bass, Criswell, Hollander, Schutz, Gibb, 
Berrien, Torrance, Roby, and Back. Small 
group experiments are discussed by Havron 
and MeGrath, Fiedler, Guetzkow, Hemphill, 
the Pepinskys, and Bronfenbrenner. Leader- 
ship phenomena in large industrial and mili- 
tary organizations are examined by Shartle, 
Likert, Flanagan, and Argyris. 


January 1961, 525 pp., $8.00 tentative 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Clinical Inference 


and Cognitive Theory 
THEODORE R. SARBIN, 

Universily of California, Berkeley 

RONALD TAFT, Univ. of Western Australia 
DANIEL E. BAILEY, 

University of California, Berkeley 
An original theory of the inference process 
developed here adds a new dimension to the 
consideration of diagnosis construction and 
personality assessment. 1960, 302 pp., $5.50 


Systems and Theories 


of Psychology 
J. P. CHAPLIN, University of Vermont 
T. S. KRAWIEC, Skidmore College 
Covering systems and theories in such areas as 
perception, learning, and personality, this 
book surveys the evolution of contemporary 
concepts. 1960, 473 pp., $6.50 
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throughout 149 National Forests lo- 
cated in the 10 regions of the USA.) 

The district Ranger’s job consists of 
an array of surprising administrative 
and technical functions. Aside from the 
traditional fire-control duties, he is in- 
volved in and responsible for timber 
management, recreation and land uses, 
range and wild-life management, engi- 
neering operations, personnel manage- 
ment, information and education, state 
and private forestry, and fiscal control. 
To boot, the Ranger is at the vortex of 
a baroque administrative complex, con- 
founded by conflicting purposes, contra- 
dictory and shifting demands, reporting 
and authority systems, rigorous inspec- 
tion, etc. Each Ranger, for example, 
maintains a small library of service 
regulations. And yet Kaufman’s interest 
was primarily inspired by the prevailing 
conformity—although the criterion of 
conformity is never clarified—under field 
conditions which would normally exacer- 
bate deviation from policy at the local 
level. In short, in spite of seeming con- 
fusion, there is an amazing correspond- 
ence between policy directives as issued 
from Washington and Ranger conduct 
in the field. 

This congruence of policy and action 
can be explained, says Kaufman, by cer- 
tain “forces toward integration.” These 
consist mainly of control mechanisms 
which can be manipulated by the or- 
ganization and one other which the 
Ranger himself brings to the role. One 
integrating factor is what Kaufman calls 
“preformed decisions,” a set of rules or 
programs established by higher head- 
quarters, which provides specific guides 
for action, taking account of all logical 
contingencies. Variability of behavior is 
thus constricted to the extent that the 
Ranger can understand and follow the 
regulations. Secondly, there is an elabo- 
rate set of radar-type devices for de- 
tecting and discouraging deviation, such 
devices as reports, official diaries, in- 
spections, frequent transfers (which 
heighten the notion of interchangeabil- 
ity of personnel), public appeals (which 
bring deviations to, light), various sanc- 
tions, and ‘feedback and correction’ de- 
vices. The cobweb of control mecha- 
nisms is so exacting and complicated 
that it is easier to comply with them 
than to buck them. It would seem 
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doubtful that the Ranger could see the 
forest for the trees. 

In addition to these forces, the or- 
ganization—half intuitively and half for 
other reasons—employs a set of inter- 
esting social psychological devices for 
building ‘identification’ with the Serv- 
ice. These include the use of symbols 
(the required uniform), public relations, 
strong reference groups, post-entry train- 
ing, etc. And finally, the conformity 
recipe is rounded off by stringent se- 
lection procedures which generally tap 
only those highly motivated and dedi- 
cated individuals who bring into the 
service a ‘willingness to conform’ in 
order to reach their ‘calling.’ 


these forces lead to an 
unusual state of affairs referred to as 
“voluntary conformity,” a situation in 
which Rangers for the most part op- 
erate in accordance with policy direc- 
tives, not because they accept a set of 
rules slavishly—but because, it appears, 
that what the Rangers want is also what 
is wanted by higher headquarters. 

It is interesting to consider ‘“volun- 
tary conformity” in relation to Argyris’ 
work on the basic incongruities between 
personality needs and organizational re- 
quirements. By and large there have 
been two noticeable resolutions of this 
conflict: the Huxley-Orwell specter 
where the individual surrenders his au- 
tonomy to the Organization, where all 
responses are dictated and controlled. 
and the Huck Finn or Utopian resolu- 
tion where individual expression and 
needs eclipse larger organization goals. 
The Forest Service’s resolution is inter- 


esting in this regard, for by selecting 
for entry ardent enthusiasts and by so- 
cializing the enthusiasts, an apparent 
fusion is obtained between organiza- 
tional and individual goals. 

This is an important book for pro- 
viding source material for the dynamics 
of socialization with organization. It also 
presents an interesting resolution of one 
of our society’s main problems—the 
individual in the organization. Its fail- 
ings are more in terms of disappoint- 
ments—not with what the book is, but 
with what it might have been. For Kauf- 
man is a social psychologist manqué, 
and, while he edges up to viable social 
psychological analyses, he stops short 
of conceptualization when it is most 
needed. (Reference group theory, for 
example, would have found great use 
in certain sections. The footnotes are 
there, but the conceptualization is not.) 
This lack of sophistication shows up 
also in a number of unsupported and 
undocumented assertions about Ranger 
behavior and attitudes. Nor was I ever 
certain when Kaufman was reporting on 
the basis of his field informants or 
Washington policy, for no distinction 
of this kind was ever made and I was 
continually uneasy lest I was getting 
headquarters’ perceptions instead of 
field facts. Indeed, the distinct impres- 
sion I get is that Kaufman might very 
well have spent more time in the field 
and less at headquarters. For clearer 
and firmer evidence as to actual be- 
havior—not thoughts about behavior by 
others—is required before we can fully 
understand the complicated, informal, 
and existential man confronting the or- 
ganization. 


The proof of self-evident propositions may seem to the uninitiated, a somewhat frivo- 
lous occupation. To this we might reply that it is often by no means self-evident that one 
obvious proposition follows from another obvious proposition; so that we are really dis- 
covering new truths when we prove what is evident by a method which is not evident. 
But a more interesting retort is, that since people have tried to prove obvious proposi- 
tions, they have found that many of them are false. Self-evidence is often a mere will-o’- 
the-wisp, which is sure to lead us astray if we take it as our guide. 


—BERTRAND RUSSELL 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


The 


is proud to announce 
the 1th edition of 


PSYCHOLOGY: 


Fundamentals of Human Adjustment 


By Norman L. Munn, Bowdoin College 


Illustrated 7 by 9) inches February 1961 


Completely revised and expanded, the better to interpret the complex 
strands that make up present-day psychology, this new edition of Dr. 
Munn’s widely adopted beginning text combines an attractive new 
format, literary style, and factual soundness. 


The twenty-five chapters of this edition (as compared with sixteen in 
the third edition) are organized into six parts, each reflecting an im- 
portant current focus of study: 


1. Psychology and the Organism 
Il. The Individual 
The Motivation of Behavior 
. Learning, Remembering, and Thinking 
Knowing Our World 
. Living and Working Together 


The Glossary, a section of the Appendix, provides the beginning stu- 
dent with building blocks of modern scientific psychology—concise, 
accurate definitions of terms. More than 400 charts, photographs, 
and line drawings, most of which are new, illustrate the book, and a 
second color is used functionally throughout. Chapter 3, “The Human 
Organism,” and Chapter 20, “Vision,” includes a striking series of 
colored inserts. 


to accompany PSYCHOLOG), 4th edition . . . 


STUDENT’S MANUAL 

By Norman L. Munn 
128 pages Paper covers 8} by 11 inches February 1961 
This new manual makes the student self-sufficient so far as experi- 
ments, demonstrations, and self-testing exercises are concerned. The 
experiments need no special apparatus, and the manual contains a key 
for the self-testing essay, completion, double choice, and true-false 


exercises. 
INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL 
By Norman L. Munn 


To be available without charge to teachers, this manual contains 
approximately 50 objective test items and their answers for each 
chapter of the text. A list of related films is also provided. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston 


New York 


Atlanta 


Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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Child Observed or Child Inferred 


Ruth S. Eissler, Anna Freud, Heinz Hartmann, and Marianne Kris 


(Eds.) 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. Vol. XIV. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1959. Pp. 433. $8.50. 


Reviewed by ZANWIL SPERBER 


Dr. Anna Freud, daughter of the famous 
father and now well known in her own 
right, practices psychotherapy with chil- 
dren in England. She wrote The Psy- 
choanalytical Treatment of Children 
(Imago, 1946). The other three au- 
thors are all European-trained and prac- 
ticing psychoanalysts in America. Dr. 
Hartmann’s Ego Psychology and the 
Problem of Adaptation has been trans- 
lated from its original German of 1939 
by David Rapaport (Internat. Univ. 
Press, 1959). Dr. Eissler contributed tg 
The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child 
in 1949, and Dr. Kris in 1951, Dr. 
Sperber, the reviewer, is coordinator of 
research on cerebral palsy at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of Philadelphia. This is 
a long-range project involving many 
children and continued from prenatal 
Stages up to one year and sometimes 
seven years. See his review of Auer- 
back’s Schizophrenia (CP, Aug. 1960, 
5, 


O™ of the fundamental assumptions 
of psychoanalytic theory is that 
the adult personality is best understood 
in terms of a developmental frame of 
reference. As Sigmund Freud, the thera- 
pist-researcher, followed his patient’s 
verbalizations of “whatever comes to 
mind,” therapist and patient invariably 
surveyed the patient’s life. It appeared 
clear to Freud that the adult patient’s 
symptoms were summary representa- 
tions of a historical process originating 
in his early life experiences. ‘The theo- 
retical structure outlined by Freud fo- 
cused on the sequence of life experi- 
ences as they unfolded in the earliest 
years of the growing human being, al- 
though the evidence from which the de- 


scription of a sequential unfolding was 
derived originated in the memories adult 
patients produced in the course of psy- 
chotherapeutic work. That is to say, the 
developmental scheme is based on recall 


and inference (reconstruction) rather 
than direct observations. 
The volume here reviewed is four- 


teenth in a series which, by title, would 
appear to be committed to an attempt 
to validate the deductions based on re- 
constructive efforts and amass new evi- 
dence by direct observation of children 
at the ages when they are presumably 
going through the critical phases of de- 
velopment. Most of the authors of the 
seventeen papers contained in the book 
are well-known psychoanalysts who pub- 
lish widely in psychoanalytic journals. 
K. R. Eissler, Anna Freud, Phyllis 
Greenacre, and others whose contribu- 
tions have frequently appeared in past 
volumes of this series are represented 
again. In the tradition of Freud, who 
broadly defined the material relevant to 
psychoanalytic theory, the authors are 
interested in many problems: creativity, 
the psychological impact on women of 
pregnancy, factors in therapeutic suc- 
cess and failure, determinants of ar- 
tistic appeal, processes by which a sense 
of identity is established, etc. Although 
the breadth of the contents guarantees 
something of value to readers with liter- 
ary as well as clinical, theoretical, and 
research interests, the reviewer was dis- 
appointed to find that material explicitly 
based on work with children appeared 
on less than 100 pages. 

The children who are treated and 
studied by the authors of the case re- 
ports provide vivid examples of severe 
pathology illustrating fundamental prob- 


lems which must be solved if we are 
to understand personality development. 
These are children who are so severely 
disturbed they are uncertain of where 
they end and where the external world 
begins. Their behavior clearly demon- 
strates the necessity for a secure anchor- 
ing sense of self, if a capacity for or- 
ganized, directed 
achieved. 


behavior is to be 


Although not presenting developmen- 
tal material, Dr. Leo A. Spiegel makes 
an excellent theoretical contribution to 
our understanding of how the sense of 
self is established. His paper is The 
Self, the Sense of Self, and Percep- 
tion. Integrating the experimental psy- 
chological findings of H. Helson and 
H. A. Witkin, Spiegel treats the con- 
cept of self as a frame of reference 
formed by the steady accumulation and 
pooling of specific “self-representations.” 
from 
experiences of hunger, wetness, kines- 


These self-representations result 


thetic reactions to rocking, etc. If the 
adult caring for the neonate filters the 
environment properly so that internal 
stimuli (biological needs) and external 
stimuli will not impinge upon him too 
erratically, intensely, or frequently, then 
a steady pooling of self-representations 
will occur and lead to a stable sense of 
self. This stable self will then form the 
ground (frame of reference) in relation 
to which the developing ‘child is able to 
establish clear differentiations and per- 
ceptions of others. Cross reference to 
cases presented (eg., the chapter by 
Drs. Elkisch and Mahler) and exami- 
nation of the factors associated with 
the reported instances of therapeutic 
success and failure appear to confirm 
Spiegel’s outline of the critical dimen- 
sions for the establishment of a func- 
tionally adequate sense of self. 

The work reported by Dr. Augusta 
Alpert on The Reversibility of Patho- 
logical Fixations Associated with Ma- 
ternal Deprivations in Infancy is theo- 
retically relevant and_ therapeutically 
promising. She works with children who 
as babies lacked a stable caretaking per- 
son who could guarantee adequate grati- 
fication of their fundamental biologi- 
cal needs. By nursery-school age these 
youngsters appeared to be autistically 
withdrawn. Devoted attempts to supply 
Corrective Object Relations (COR) 
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THE MOTIVATION 
OF BEHAVIOR 


By JUDSON S. BROWN, University of 
Florida. McGraw-Hill Series in Psy- 
chology. 432 pages, $7.50. 


The chief emphasis of this carefully developed anal- 
ysis of motivation is on the utility of the motiva- 
tion concept as an explanatory component of 
general behavior theory. The Hullian conception 
of drive is emphasized, with an examination of 
alternative theoretical interpretations. Included 
are studies of animal motivation and a survey of 
research on human motivation. This text is inter- 
esting and intelligible for both advanced and 
beginning graduate students. 


ADJUSTMENT AND 
PERSONALITY 


By RICHARD S. LAZARUS, University 
of California. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Psychology, 480 pages, $6.50. 


This text provides thorough coverage of the basic 
issues and points of view in the psychology of ad- 
justment. This book, viewing the process of 
adjustment as an inseparable component of per- 
sonality, is written at a high level of scholarship 
and will prove stimulating and valuable over a wide 
range of undergraduate courses for majors in 
psychology, as well as non-majors whose interest 
extends beyond the introductory level. 


INDUSTRIAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY 


By B. Von Haller Gilmer, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. The McGraw- 
Hill Psychology Series. 512 pages, 
$7.50. 


This new book presents an organized and unified 
view of the contributions of experimental, social, 
and clinical psychology to the study of the human 
aspects of the industrial complex. Based on the 
review of some fifteen thousand publications in the 
several areas, the book examines the industrial en- 
vironment, personnel psychology, human _ per- 
formance, influence, the industrial community, 
and the mental health aspects of industry. 


SEND FOR COPIES 
ON APPROVAL 


Psychology 
Books from McGraw-Hill... 


PSYCHOLOGY OF HUMAN 


DEVELOPMENT 


By JUSTIN PIKUNAS and EUGENE J. 
ALBRECHT, University of Detroit. 
Ready in February, 1961. 


A textbook for undergraduate courses in develop- 
mental psychology covering the entire life span 
from prenatal growth to senescence. The stress is 
on the continuity of human life: each age level is 
seen in the light of past development and as a prep- 
aration for successive levels. Emphasis throughout 
is on the “‘self’’ and the development of the ‘‘self- 
concept.”’ 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PERSONALITY, 
Third Edition 


By ROSS STAGNER, Wayne State 
University. 586 pages, $7.50. 


The third edition of an excellent text designed to 
provide the student with an introduction to current 
knowledge of the normal personality. Emphasis is 
placed on the author’s conception of personality 
development and organization, built around homeo- 
stasis and the process of perceiving. Alternative 
formulations are discussed. Topics include: atti- 
tudes and values, the family, the school system, 
class and economic factors, personality and social 
values, emotional foundations, etc. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
PSYCHOLOGY, 


‘Second Edition 


By Clifford T. Morgan, University of 
Wisconsin. Ready in April, 1961. 


This outstanding introductory text has been care- 
fully revised. The writing, new design, format and 
materials have been coordinated to make it more 
challenging and rigorous. The text, as before, is 
broad in coverage and organized to meet the needs 
of courses with varying emphasis. It covers the 
traditional topics of general psychology and indi- 
vidual differences, as well as the physiological, 
social, applied, and clinical areas. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
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NEW 
FROM 
MACMILLAN 


coming... spring 1961 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING, Second Edition 


Anne Anastasi, Fordham University 


An introduction to the principles and techniques of psychological 
testing, this text stresses the skills and knowledge needed to 
evaluate tests and test scores. The author examines major prin- 
ciples together with pertinent statistical concepts and techniques. 
Types of available tests are surveyed—intelligence, aptitude and 
achievement, and personality—incorporating the latest relevant 
psychological research and theory. 


PERSONALITY: An Experimental Approach 


Robert W. Lundin, Hamilton College 


THE 


3ased on B. F. Skinner’s reinforcement theory of learning, the 
text furnishes a systematic analysis of the field of personality. Of 
interest to both clinical and experimental psychologists, the book 
deals with problems of motivation, behavior development, effects 
of aversive stimuli, frustration and conflict, development of ab- 
normal behavior and its treatment. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY RELATIONSHIP 


William U. Snyder, Pennsylvania State University 


This text—a report of a four-year research project on the psycho 
therapy relationship between a therapist and twenty of his clients 
—analyzes and discusses recent work in this rapidly expanding 
field. Professor Snyder provides an up-to-date casebook that re- 
fleets an eclectic approach to counseling and psychotherapy. 


GIFTED CHILDREN. Their Psychology and Education 


Maurice F. Freehill, Western Washington College of Edu- 


cation 


Providing techniques and learning principles appropriate to the 
gifted child, this book examines the psychology of giftedness and 
the effect of intellectual competence on learning patterns. The 
author diseusses the nature of giftedness and considers the special 
qualities of gifted learning. Later chapters delineate a program 
and methods adapted to the needs of gifted children. 


She Macmillan Eo 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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using a specially trained need-gratifying 
teacher specifically assigned to a child 
is shown to reverse what has been con- 
sidered incurable pathology. The teacher 
offers a constant supply of fundamental 
need satisfaction in whatever regressive 


form the youngster seems to require 
(e.g., all feedings from a bottle, etc.). 
In the three cases cited COR helped 
the child to achieve the capacity to dif- 
ferentiate the all-giving ‘mother figure’ 
from other adults who had more limited 
and specific functions. Manneristic de- 
fenses which had kept the child insu- 
lated from others began to be given up 
and the child could be treated by the 
usual psychotherapeutic approaches. 

That intense involvements with these 
severely disturbed patients and exposure 
to the pressure of their needs in thera- 
peutic interactions are not simple mat- 
ters to handle is well demonstrated in 
the chapter by Rudolph Ekstein, Judith 
Wallerstein, and Arthur Mandelbaum. 
They describe the way in which the 
child’s symptoms can act as a divi- 
sive force in the social structure of the 
treatment setting, and also as a source 
of psychological stress for a therapist. 
Their astute analysis should interest 
group dynamicists and sociologists, as 
well as clinicians. 

It is encouraging to note the recent 
work of H. L. Raush, Allen T. Ditt- 
mann, and T. J. Taylor (1959) which 
indicates that complex therapeutic and 
interpersonal transactions, such as those 
described clinically by Ekstein, et al., 
can be subjected to empirical and quan- 
titative research, a confluence of two 
research traditions which bodes well for 
the future of psychology as a science 
and clinical practice as a profession. 

This reviewer has focused on the mi- 
nority of pages dealing with the study 
of the child observed rather than the 
child inferred. Granting H. Orlansky’s 
(1949) conclusion that no systematic 
correlation has yet been demonstrated 
between specific practices of child care, 
on the one hand, and adult personality, 
on the other, it nevertheless remains 
clear that the child is, indeed, father to 
the man. 

Certitude is not the test of certainty. 


WeENDELL Homes, Jr. 
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The Leader in its field. 


RANDOM HOUSE 


In its seventh large printing. 


Childhood 


and Adolescence 


A PSYCHOLOGY of the GROWING PERSON 
by L. Joseph Stone and Joseph Church 


both of Vassar College 
FOREWORD by OTTO KLINEBERG, Columbia University 


1957; xvit + 456 pages; 65 photographs; 6 tables; 4 diagrams; $5.75 text 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 


MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Look or DISTRESS 


A Two-Year-Old Goes to Hospital. 
New York, New York: New York Uni- 
versity Film Library. 50 min., black and 
white, sound. Rental $10.00; sale $150.00 
(with guide). 


Anxiety: Its Phenomenology in the 
First Year of Life. New York, New 
York: New York University Film Li- 
brary. 20 min., black and white, silent. 
Rental $4.00; sale $100.00. 


Support during Labor. Jackson, Missis- 
sippi: University of Mississippi Medical 
Center. 20 min., color, sound. Rental 
$15.00; sale $125.00 


Reviewed by WILLIAM KESSEN 


who is Associate Professor in the De- 
partment of Psychology and in the 
Child Study Center at Yale University. 
Kessen took an ScM from Brown Uni- 
versity and a PhD from Yale, special- 
izing in animal learning at both institu- 
tions. His present interests center pri- 
marily around the human neonate and 
associated problems of emotion and anx- 
iety in the very young infant. He says 
of himself: “IT guess I belong to the 
‘new’ generation of child psychologists 
who would like to study children with- 
out losing the child in the box or sig- 
nificant problems the 
childhood, ” 


oe films two goals: all 


three explicitly aim to instruct and 
to demonstrate while, in a much less ob- 
vious way, they seek to reform. Other 
communalities are harder to see; A 
Two-Year-Old Goes to Hospital is bal- 
anced and valuable, Amxiety is scat- 
tered and irritating, Support during La- 
bor is very nearly bad. 

James Robertson, skilfully and with 
restraint, has described the eight-day- 
long hospitalization of an English girl— 
Laura—in a manner which provokes, in- 
structs, and moves the viewer. As part 
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‘wonder of 


share 


of John Bowlby’s research, on the ef- 
fects of separation of mother and child, 
Laura at random for ob- 
servation from a list of children await- 
ing minor surgery (for Laura, the re- 
pair of an umbilical hernia); her be- 
havior in the hospital ward is tracked 
day by day, from the initial insult of 
being bathed by a stranger to the in- 
credulous joy of being dressed to go 
home. The camera is, of course, selec- 
tive. It catches Laura’s terror when she 
receives rectal anesthesia, her cool re- 


was chosen 


ception of her mother’s brief occasional 
visits, the breakdown that comes when 
she incorrectly anticipates her discharge 
from the hospital. The resident drama 
of these scenes is heightened by the 
narrator’s calm uninterpretative descrip- 
tion and quotation. In addition to the 
record of these events of obvious im- 
pact, the film contains observations of 
the child’s behavior at predetermined 
and regular throughout her 
hospital stay. This ‘time-sampling’ de- 
vice lends some plausibility to the sub- 
title, A Scientific Film. 

Whatever its merit as systematic data, 
A Two-Year-Old Goes to Hospital is a 
convincing chronicle of human distress 
and of childish attempts to control the 
sources and signs of distress. By show- 
ing us a child too young to build all 
her defenses underground in a setting 
of high yet uncontrived Mr. 
Robertson has exposed major issues in 
the study of human emotion. Perhaps 
the example of Laura puts most forcibly 
the problem of response analysis. She 
screams rarely but intensely, she sobs 
quietly, her face sometimes becomes 
distorted without tears, she sits or lies 
without animation, she speaks. Whether 
these manifestations are to be seen as 


intervals 


stress, 


representing a single underlying process 
or different systems of evocation and 
control, the psychologist of emotion 
must face the problem of measuring 
these expressions, however inelegantly 


before he may talk systematically and 
realistically about anxiety, or trauma, 
or distress. The variety of Laura’s facial 
expression alone emphasizes the dis- 
tance we stand from an adequate no- 
menclature and 
tional expression. 

Hardly less clearly, A Two-Year-Old 
Goes to Hospital points to problems in 
categorizing and relating sources of dis- 
tress and responses of control. Laura 
sees another child in the ward, asks 
why he is crying, then bursts into tears. 
She inquires about her mother’s where- 
abouts with quiet control. The moment 
of her apparent greatest distress comes 
not on an occasion of pain or novelty 
but when she learns that she is not to 
go home at the time she thought she 
would. Corresponding variety exists in 
Laura’s control of distress. Her moth- 


classification of emo- 


visits are not times of unmixed 
pleasure; on occasion Laura is reserved 
and unresponsive. She clings to her 
Teddy bear and ‘blanket-baby’; she 
mauls a doll; she tells an 


“My mummy is crying for 


observer, 
me; go 
fetch her.” The range of response seen 
in Laura puts current theories of emo- 
tional behavior to sharp test. 

For the teacher of psychology, A 
Two-Year-Old Goes to Hospital pro- 
vides a connected and credible demon- 
stration of his discourse on stress, sepa- 
ration, anxiety, defensive 


early ma- 


LAURA 


A Two-Year-Old Goes to Hospital 
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neuvers, and topics akin. He may be 
assisted by a guide that accompanies the 
film, by an article describing the case 
of Laura (Bowlby, Robertson, and 
Rosenbluth, 1952), and by a psycho- 
analytic review of the film by Anna 
Freud (1953). A Two-Year-Old Goes 
to Hospital is also a social document 
of honest power. Without preaching, it 
bears a message of reform and it may, 
through its influence on medical prac- 
tice, moderate somewhat the cruelty of 
separating the young child in hospital 
from his parents 


ow UITE different is Anxiety: Its Phe- 
nomenology in the First Year of Life 
It is one of several films prepared by 
René Spitz as part of a “psychoanalytic 
research project on problems in_ in- 
fancy.” Although the titles do not say 
so, the pictures were apparently made 
in one of the institutional settings re- 
ferred to in Spitz’ hospitalism papers 
(e.g., 1945), a circumstance that users 


- of the film should note most carefully 


Part I of the film—called Precursors 
of Anxiety—purports to demonstrate 
circumnatal emotional behavior, weak- 
nesses in Watson’s theory of emotion, 
the unpleasure that arises in the third 
month of life when the infant is “de- 
prived of his partner.” and variations 
in the occurrence and character of smil- 
ing. The second section—Anxiety Proper 
—purports to demonstrate response to 
strangers where “ihe coloring of anxiety 
is unmistakable,” and techniques for 
dealing with stranger anxiety, unusual 
but normal responses of anxiety, and 
finally, anxiety in three pathological 
states—‘‘depression,”’ “coprophagia,” and 
“marasmus.” This is a large order for 
twenty minutes and the consequence is 
an episodic, uneven film which is also 
a poor job technically 

The conjunction of Spitz’ speculative 
titles and the raw presentation of in- 
fantile distress makes fully evident the 
suggestion of the Robertson film that 
our understanding is arrear of the facts. 
There is in Anxiety an unnerving se- 
quence in which a young infant screams 
at the appearance of a human face; 
to relate this phenomenon to a “bad 
mother-child relationship” is to mock 
our ignorance. The titles distinguish 
verbally between the precursors of anx- 


iety and “real anxiety” or “authentic | 
anxiety” without a corresponding dis- 
tinction in behavior; the inhuman char- 
acter of the three pathologic cases 
shocks without instructing; the ‘demon- 
stration’ that Watson was wrong leads 
to no alternative principle. The instruc- 
tor is well warned to preview Anxiety 
closely before using the film; he will 
find it necessary to defend or to in- 
terpret much of its matter. 

A Two-Year-Old Goes to Hospital 
comes close to transcending the case- 
historical limitations of narrative film, 
not because Laura is an ‘ideal type’ or 
because the setting is prototypical of 
stress (surgery may approach this status, 
however), but because there is enough 
detail and continuity in her story to 
illustrate the discussion of testable gen- 
eral propositions. The film is compa- 
rable to the description in detail of a 
new botanical specimen, species un- 
known. Anxiety, on the other hand, is 
a disturbing romp through the garden 
which tells us, at best, that the look of 
distress is various and uncomprehended. 


;= third film, Support during Labor, 

looks pretty. Its apparent purpose in 

watching a young woman move through 
the last hours of her pregnancy is to 
convince physicians, nurses, and hus- 
bands that women about to give birth 
need “physical and emotional” as well as 
pharmacological support. Along the. way, 
the film illustrates with competent pho- 
tographic technique the use of con- 
trolled breathing, of changes in posture, 
and of massage to alleviate the discom- 
forts of labor. As an aid to instruction 
about human emotion in a condition of 
normal high stress, Support during La- 
bor is too bland and too flat to be of 
much value to psychologists. 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


WOLMAN’S CONTEMPORARY THEORIES 
AND SYSTEMS 


It is admittedly difficult for an author to 
be impeccably objective about an unfavor- 
able review of his book. However, Pas- 
tore’s review of the author’s Contemporary 
Theories and Systems of Psychology (CP, 
Jan. 1961, 6, 4f.) is quite different. For here 
we have a case of a book review that tells 
nothing about the substance of the book 
reviewed. The book’s author presented spe- 
cifically more than a score of psychologi- 
cal systems and offsprings of systems un- 
der the general heading of Conditioning, 
Behaviorism and Purposivism; more than 
a dozen under Psychoanalysis and Related 
Systems; and about a dozen as Under- 
standing, Gestalt and Field Psychologies. 
Moreover, the author evaluated each sys- 
tem and offspring of system quite specif- 
ically—the larger ones in a special section 
of Concluding Remarks—and he ‘stuck out 
his neck’ in two concluding chapters of his 
own theorization. Yet in the entire review 
there is no single word which takes issue 
with, or says anything about, the substance 
of the presentations, the evaluations, and 
even the theorizing. 

Presumably, the leitmotif and raison 
d’étre of the review lie elsewhere, in such 
statements as (a) “the dependence of the 
author on secondary sources becomes evi- 
dent”; (b) “errors in fact and quotations 
mar Wolman’s text”; (c) the “text is 
faulty in presentation and exposition of 
material”; and (d) “it is unlikely that the 
author himself felt called upon to read 
Russell’s and Whitehead’s Principia Mathe- 
matica” (the book is included in the bibli- 
ography). 

The last statement really merits no an- 
swer: the Principia was required reading 
in the author’s doctorate course on Mathe- 
matical Logic, and it is one of six refer- 
ences at the end of the first chapter of 
Hull’s Principles of Behavior. The state- 
ment “about faulty presentation” is based 
on nothing more than the author’s pres- 
entation of Hull’s theorems in the original 
before discussing them (not treating them 
as incunabula). 

We might, therefore, begin with the 
charge of secondary sources made in the 
face of the book’s more than 800 footnote- 
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references to 221 different authors and the 
author’s reading all foreign-language source 
material in the original. Note the evidence: 
“the reviewer was able to establish 24 
correspondences between pp. 422-428 and 
Humphrey's Thinking (pp. 1-149) with re- 
gard to phrasing, organization, or com- 
munality of quotations and references.” 
Just what is the methodology of establish- 
ing undefined correspondences in phrasing 
and organization between six pages of one 
book and 149 of another when both deal 
with the same topic? The author tried 
“communality” and finds that of the 12 
footnote-references in his six pages, those 
to Michotte, Claparéde, and Murphy do 
not occur in the 149 pages of Humphrey; 
that one reference is specifically to Hum- 
phrey; and that the reference to Biihler is 
to a quoted personal letter. The Mills, 
Ward, Stout, Binet, Kiilpe, and Watt are 
common to the two books. It would in- 
deed be surprising if they were not in a 
discussion of associationism in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Again: “In the remaining pages of the 
chapter (pp. 431-442) the relationship to 
Woodworth’s Contemporary Schools and 
Hilgard’s Theories is appar-nt.” No evi- 
dence is adduced. All the author can say 
is that the statement is not true, nor is the 
allegation true—as is readily verifiable 
about “the author’s frequent omissions of 
page references to either quotations or 
theoretical points and inexact references to 
the literature.” The charge of reliance on 
secondary sources is absurd. It begins with: 
“In the reading of Wolman’s text the re- 
viewer had a rather definite déja vu feel- 
ing.” Need it be said that “déja vu” is a 
subjective phenomenon that seldom corre- 
sponds to objective reality ? 

The specific for the charge of errors re- 
lates to the empirical validation of Hull's 
theoretical statements: “The 121 should be 
123, the 87 should be 86, Hull’s book 
is titled A Behavior System. .. Hull's 
statement (p. 352) reads: “Of the 123 
propositions wholly or partially covered 
by empirical evidence, 106 or 86 per cent, 
were judged as substantially valid; 14, or 
11 per cent, were judged as probably valid, 
and one proposition (related to Weber- 
Fechner law), or about 1 per cent, was 


judged as definitely invalid.’ The reader 
will note that 106, 14, and 1 add up to 
“121,” a number supported by an actual 
count of the propositions. Hence, the au- 
thor used “121” instead of “123”; the re- 
viewer obviously did not note the error in 
the original 

Other statements of evidence are: an 
error in the title of Hull’s book, the use 
“definitely” instead of “substantially” vali 
dated, and four typographical errors. And 
that is all. The author whose creed con- 
siders the crow an unholy bird will, none- 
theless, eat it for the sake of science, if 
any fair-minded reader will justify the 
branding charge 

Space forbids detailed consideration of 
such j’accuse’s as (a) why the author who 
read Helmholtz and Zeigarnik in German 
cited the original references in the text 
footnotes (the English translations are 
given in the bibliography on pages 558 and 
594, Ellis for Zeigarnik), (b) the need of 
exhaustive specific references in the text to 
pre-book publications of the experimental 
basis of some system when the systematic 
significance of the experiments is as a rule 
more evident in the system-maker’s books 
(the author’s book is a survey of theories 
and systems and not of experiments), and 
(c) why a discussion of Kris and Hart- 
mann is omitted (see lines 9-12 on page x 
of Preface). 

The reviewer's designation of the author 
as “a practicing psychoanalyst supplement- 
ing this activity by teaching” is hardly cor- 
rect. The author’s main occupation has for 
the last 25 years been the teaching of psy- 
chology, and he has taught it in four dif- 
ferent languages. At present, the author, 
like the reviewer, is a full-time teaching 
member of the faculty of Queens College 
It was said earlier that there is not a word 
in the entire review which takes issue with 
any substantive statement of the author’s 
book. It may now be added that there is 
not a word in the entire review in which 
the book, adopted in less than half a year 
as a textbook in the graduate courses of 
a number of American universities is in 
any remote way commended. Quot homines, 
tot sentententiae. 

BENJAMIN B. WOLMAN 
Queens College 
Flushing, New York 


A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT 


The review of Dollard and Auld’s Scor- 
ing Human Motives by Leary (CP, Oct. 
1960, 5, 337f.) seemed to me a ‘back-of- 
the-hand’ kind of evaluation of what is an 
essentially significant book. Since I con- 
sider myself to be on friendly terms with 
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the authors and the reviewer, I think per- 
haps. I can present in not too biased a 
fashion some of the 
pects of the book 
mention. 


more favorable as- 


which Leary did not 

The rather lengthy analogy of the Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn discourse was an 
amusing description of the validity 
lem which faces everybody 


prob- 
working with 
research in psychotherapy, but I felt dis- 
tressed that Dollard and Auld got the full 
brunt of 
rest of 


the criticism, while some of the 
us were less severely 
comparison 


treated by 
Phenomenological observations 
are hard to objectify, but all scientific 
fronts are hard to pierce 

Leary devoted much of his review to a 
criticism of the title of the book. Undoubt- 
edly many books are mislabeled; that may 
be one reason why reviewers are asked to 
tell what While 
other products are often mislabeled too, | 
am not trying to justify a philosophy of 
caveat emptor 


books are really about 


But is it really too inac- 
curate for Dollard and Auld to say that 
book human mo 
tives? Some of their major categories are 
anxiety, 
love. H 


presses, but is that so different a concept 


their concerns scoring 


dependency, hostility, sex, and 


A. Murray called these needs and 


from motives? The authors were even dar- 


ing enough to attempt to distinguish be- 
tween the conscious and the unconscious 
By my criteria, human motives certainly 
are involved in these concepts. I will grant 
that laughter, 


symptoms, and 


reasoning, psychosomatic 
sighing, are harder to fit 
under this rubric, but I feel it is demand- 
ing a lot to require that a title tell every- 
thing that a book encompasses 

I think one of Leary’s main criticisms 
was that D & A require a lot of inferences 
to be made in the processes they describe, 
_and they do not say so too clearly. He 
right, but we should not, I feel, 
overlook the positive qualities a book has 
because we find some aspects weak. Leary 
did not tell what the book was all about; 
he told the reader what it 


may be 


was not good 
for. I feel that anyone interested in analy- 
sis of verbal productions, particularly those 
in psychotherapy, would find this book a 
necessity. It is actually based on extensive 
research, and it gives valuable instructions 
for delimiting a ‘unit’ of protocol, and for 
applying a specific system of classification 
that is quite related to the sort of infer- 
ences about behavior which many investi- 
gators are interested in studying. There are 
two chapters citing impressive evidence in 
support of the reliability and validity of 
the method. (It is, of course, a weakness 
that only two investigators have been re- 
ported thus far in the validating data.) 


It appears that we are often not ap- 
proving enough of the 
contrast 


research-oriented 
book, in to the theory-oriented 
one. A lot of hard research work is some- 
times considered pedestrian, while a small 
job of buttocks research’ 
be considered a great contribution. It 
seems to me that Dollard and Auld, like 
Leary, have 


‘armchair and 
may 
managed to present an en- 
viable combination of both types in their 
books, ie., both work and thought. 

The potential reader should be told, I 
think, that Dollard and Auld’s book is, in 
general, a manual about coding categories, 
with extensive illustrations and practice ex- 
ercises in their use. While there are 71 cate- 
gories for patient’s productions, many of 
these are really variations of fifteen princi- 
pal classifications. It may be a weakness 
that there are only four important thera- 
pist classification categories, but the au- 
thors point out that many other investiga- 
tors have offered systems dealing fairly ef- 
fectively with the therapist’s behavior 

Dollard and Auld also reviewed contri 
butions by other investigators, and in a 
long appendix Dittes supplied a scholarly 
evaluative survey of previous studies bear- 
ing on interview content 
I was only a little distressed that 
D & A did not make mention of the theo- 
retical dependence of their system on the 
need-system of H. A. Murray. This omis 
attributed to ivy 


psychotherapy 
analysis 


sion cannot be 


league 


enmity; I suspect rather it is probably due 


to the fact that Murray’s system is so fun- 


damental that it can now be assumed to be 
a part of the psychological Weltanschauung 
And Dollard and Auld describe one more 
practical application of that system, with 
variations, to the study of human behavicr 
U. Snyper 

Pennsylvania State University 


HUTT AND GIBBY ON THE CHILD 


Stevenson's review of Gibby’s and my 
book, The Child: Development and Ad- 
justment (CP, Sept. 1960, 5, 296f.), makes 
two criticisms: (1) “misinterpretation of a 
number of studies in child psychology” and 
(2) “a failure to distinguish between hy- 
potheses and facts.’ In addition there are 
some laudatory comments about the book. 
It is, make a 
detailed rejoinder to each of the alleged 
limitations since this would take more 
space in CP than did the original review. 
Happily, the review offers quite similar ex- 
amples of the two criticisms, so that we 
may take an example of each to evaluate 
the accuracy of the proffered judgments. 


of course, impossible to 


Stevenson offers five examples of “mis- 


interpretation.” Since the book contains 


448 citations of the literature, one might 
conclude that the authors’ ‘batting aver- 
age’ is quite high. However, an examina- 
tion of the examples indicates that they 
are taken quite out of context. For in- 
stance, the review comments: “It is good 
news, if true, that tests of linguistic skill 
and intelligence usually are correlated be- 
tween .85 and .95” (p. 296). Now the book 
presents a careful evaluation of the char- 
acteristics of language development during 
the third and, in connection with 
this discussion, points up the high relation- 
ship between this ability and intellectual 
development, stating: 


year, 


“Linguistic skill and 
intelligence are highly correlated with each 
other, providing environmental and social 
conditions are kept constant .” (p. 159). 
The conclusion is based on many studies of 
linguistic and intellectual development and 
is especially concerned with factors influ- 
encing both. Perhaps the statement made 
in the review is challengeable; the discus- 
sion in the book, however, still seems to 
the authors to be entirely accurate and 


carefully considered. Hardly is it a mis- 
interpretation 
The other 


words, “a 


criticism is, in the 
failure to 


review’'s 
distinguish between 
hypotheses and facts” (p. 296). The ex- 
amples given concern the oedipus complex 
(italics mine), the relation of anal fixation 
to personality characteristics, superego and 
ego functions during adolescence, the rela- 
tions of latency to abstract mental develop- 
ment, and the relation between regression 
and infantile speech. It is interesting that 
all of these examples relate to presenta- 
tions of aspects of psychoanalytic theory 
No similar criticisms are offered for ex- 
position of other theories. More important, 
since each of the examples given clearly 


’ belongs to sections of the book in which 


personality theory is presented as theory, 
what possible basis in fact can the criti- 
cism have? Let me document a rejoinder 
with one example. 

The review notes as an example of con- 
fusion of theory and fact, “the oedipus 
complex begins at three and ends at seven 
years” (p. 296). The book, however, never 
makes so flat a 
theory 


statement, not even of 
In fact, it does not confuse, as the 
review appears to do, the development of 
oedipal conflicts with oedipal complexes 
On the contrary, in presenting the theory 
of the oedipal problem, the book discusses 
the relationship of this problem to such 
items as factors in the familial situation, 
general maturational problems, class and 
other cultural differences, the effect of 


siblings and of the personalities of the par- 


ents. Finally, in presenting the normative 
aspects of oedipal problems and their reso- 
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lution, the book notes, “Toward the end 
of the third year most children will have 
become aware of anatomical differences be- 
tween fathers and mothers” (p. 143). 
Throughout the discussions of this general 
problem, which is presented as a problem 
in interpersonal relationships, the theoreti- 
cal issues are stressed, and when facts are 
introduced in support of theory or in criti- 
cism of theory, they are clearly differenti- 
ated from the theory. Certainly, there is 
insufficient factual evidence to support the 
statement made in the review. The book 
cites considerable evidence, however, to 
support the hypothesis that problems in 
interpersonal, and specifically in hetero- 
sexual, relationships do begin to become 
n.anifest, in general, during the preschool 
years, 

Max L. Hurt 
University of Michigan 


APFELBAUM ON APFELBAUM 


John M. Butler, has 
claimed (CP, Dec. 1959, 4, 384) that my 
monograph (Dimensions of Transference in 
Psychotherapy) was not, as it purported 
to be, a study of patients’ strongly held 
expectations of their prospective psycho- 
therapists. “The principal aim of the study 
could not be achieved,” Butler asserted, 
since it was not defensible to use the pre- 
therapy expectation Q sort as a measure of 


reviewer, 


strength of belief; one cannot estimate de- 
gree of conviction from a Q sort. Nowhere, 
however, did I claim that one could tell 
from this Q sort how strongly the beliefs 
it measured were held. It seems unlikely 
that these expectations were weakly held 
since the expectation types could be dif- 
ferentiated on the basis of d gree of mal- 
adjustment (as measured by the MMPI), 
sex of patient, and duration of therapy 
(with suggestive differences in therapeutic 
outcome). Further, the design provided for 
a direct estimate of the strength with which 
the expectations were held: the same ex- 
pectations-of-therapist Q sort was adminis- 
tered to the same patients after therapy 
(turning it into a description-of-therapist 
sort). It is in the nature of the variable 
that one cannot ask a patient what his 
transference attitudes are, much less how 
strongly he holds them. The strength of 
such beliefs can be estimated only through 
their susceptibility to change over time 
and in therapy. 

Butler, in a subsequent letter (CP, Sept. 
1960, 5, 316), does refer to this test-retest 
criterion, but finds the evidence insufficient. 
What was demonstrated by the substantial 
test-retest correlations, as Butler sees it, 
was “similarity,” and this, he claims, “is 
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at a remove from persistent, tenacious, in- 
flexibly unrealistic expectations.” He also 
claims that this evidence for the persist- 
ence of patients’ expectations may simply 
reflect the original accuracy of these ex- 
pectations. To help the reader of CP evalu- 
ate these claims, I would like to offer the 
following summary of the relevant find- 
ings, as presented at the conclusion of the 
monograph: 

“Evidence for the contention that the 
expectations measured by the Q-deck were 
strongly held was provided by: the rela- 
tively substantial test-retest reliability of 
the Q-sort with psychotherapy as an inter- 
vening condition; the related finding that, 
although the influence of the therapist’s 
actual personality on the posttherapy Q- 
sort descriptions of him can be discerned, 
these Q-sorts also reflected a perseveration 
of the original expectations through ther- 
apy. Indeed, the patient’s description of his 
therapist after therapy was more congruent 
with his pretherapy expectations than with 
posttherapy descriptions of the same thera- 
pist made by other patients after therapy” 
(p. 77}. 

Thus, the effect of experience with the 
therapist on the descriptions of him was 
demonstrated, but this lent increased sig- 
nificance to the discovery that the pa- 
tients’ descriptions of their therapists were 
more similar to their own pretherapy ex 
pectations than to the descriptions of other 
patients who had seen the same therapist. 
It seems reasonable to infer from these 
findings that the patients’ expectations 
were held with marked tenacity, particu- 
larly since the intervening treatment (psy- 
chotherapy) is a procedure specifically de- 
signed to modify such expectations. 

BERNARD APFELBAUM 
University of California, Berkeley 


(This letter is the fourth of the apfel- 
baumige Briefe. CP must now apply its 
rule of r=0O.5 for convergence: no re- 
sponse may be more than half as long as 
its stimulus.) 


EVE JONES ON SHOBEN 


May I correct several incorrect state- 
ments in Dr. Shoben’s review of my book, 
Natural Child Rearing (CP, Sept. 1960, 5, 
276-278). 

First, I am an instructor on the staff of 
University College of the University of 
Chicago, not a member of the Faculty in 
the Department of Psychology. 

Secondly, I do have considerable experi- 
ence as a psychodiagnostician of emotion- 
ally disturbed children and I am a psycho- 
analytically-oriented psychotherapist, but I 


am not a children’s therapist. Most of my 
practice currently is management consulta- 
tion. 

Dr. Shoben says that I have been “con- 
tent to leave ‘mental health’ as the essen- 
tially undefined objective of child care.” 
Actually, at many points throughout my 
book, I have indeed stated how each of 
the ego skills learned at given stages of 
psychosexual development is an essential 
and integral function of mental health, and 
in the last pages of my book, I have speci- 
fied definitions of maturity and health. 

I think my book does not, as Dr. Shoben 
seems to believe, fail to emphasize the role 
of cognitive faculties and of morality, for 
many specific sections discuss such morals- 
involved behavior as lying, stealing, cheat 
ing, bullying, licentious sexual behavior, 
etc., and many sections deal with helping 
a child recognize and conceptualize his psy- 
chological and physiological wants 

Let me also reply to Dr. Shoben’s ques- 
tion that asks, virtually, whether we psy- 
chologists know anything at all about the 
effects on parents of reading a book like 
mine. I have learned from parents in 
family-life discussion groups. that books, 
papers, and discussions on child-rearing 
practices have altered these: parents’ be 
havior with their children. For example, a 
majority of parents in the groups I led 
gave up such behavior as early toilet train- 
ing, corporal punishment, and prohibition 
of private exploration of the sex organs 
they stopped once they had had a reason- 
able opportunity to learn why this psy 
chologist thought these practices are poor 

An informal survey of clinical psycholo- 
gists with whom I am acquainted shows 
that the majority of them use corporal 
punishment, that many have deliberately 
“trained” their children to use the toilet 
and that many others do things like sleep 
ing with their children or forcing food 
upon them. I conclude that the lay audi- 
ence wants to and can learn from “ex- 
perts” but the psychological experts them- 
selves remain idiosyncratic and incorrigible. 

It would, I believe, be informative to 
learn if a large-scale survey of the APA 
membership would support my informal 
conclusions. 

Eve Jones 
Chicago, Illinois 


STENGEL AND COOK ON SUICIDE 

The review of Attempted Suicide by 
Nancy Cook and myself (CP, Aug. 1960, 
5, 248f.) says that on at least three ma 
jor points the authors have failed to see 
or to say something which in fact they 
stated quite clearly and unambiguously. 
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nored the fact that their samples of at- 
tempted suicide were unrepresentative. The 
truth is that the authors stated this fact 
repeatedly and for this reason did not at- 
tempt a proper statistical analysis. The 
readers are also given to believe that in 
the authors’ view the majority of people 
who attempt suicide are not sincere in their 
intention of ending their lives. In fact, the 
authors repeatedly emphasized that most 
people who attempt suicide are sincere 
in their self-destructive intentions, though 
those impulses may be vitiated by oppos- 
ing motivations. The review fails to show 
that the authors deduced the appeal func 
tion of the suicidal attempt chiefly from 
its effects on and the reactions of the hu- 
man environment to it, and not from the 
attempter’s conscious motivations. The re- 
view is also defective in that it fails to 
give any hint of the results of the follow- 
up studies 
E. STENGEI 
University of Sheffield, England 


OBJECTIVE VS. PREJUDICED DISAGREEMENT 


CP’s brilliant little essay on book review- 
ing without tears or gnashing of teeth 
(Sept. 1960, 5, 290f.) can perhaps be briefly 
supplemented. In the same issue, I noted 
two frankly antagonistic reviews. A half 
dozen or so were adversely critical, but ob 
jectively so, in a way that would not cause 
old friends to avoid each other in New 
York next September 

The key to the difference seems to lie in 
a possible confusion of intellect and preju- 
dice. In the antagonistic reviews it was 
clear that the reviewer did not like the 
book; he used his space to rationalize his 
dislike. In the others and in the vast ma- 
jority of the reviews in CP, the author's 
objectives, his intended audience, and the 
difficulties of presentation are considered 
The reviewer might have chosen a differ- 
ent but not necessarily a better path, but 
in any case he can appropriately point out 
the difficulties the author encountered and 
the omissions, overemphases and under- 
emphases, and the like, as he sees them. 

A reviewer will do well to realize that 
his critical review is actually a self-revela- 
tion, that he gives himself away as the 
kind of person who holds the beliefs and 
attitudes he so transparently reveals. It is 
interesting to note that in one of the an- 
tagonistic reviews, the editor recognized 
this fact and thoughtfully dulled the edge 
of the review in his introductory italics. 

Wm. Crark Trow 

University of Michigan 


The readers are told that the authors ig- | Outstanding RONALD books e¢ 


METHOD IN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
GEORGE H. ZIMNY, 


Ready in March. This new textbook has as its purpose the de- 
velopment of an understanding and an appreciation of the experi- 
mental method, particularly as it is used in psychology. Several 
specific methods of measurement, control, and analysis are discussed 
in detail. Two prepared experiments including the problem, 
method, and set of actual data are shown as a guide in preparing 
reports. Book includes a wealth of helpful; methodological tools. 
Instructor’s Manual available. A volume in A Psychology Series 
edited by J. McV. Hunt. 1961. 280 pp.; 31 ills., tables. $5.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MENTAL HEALTH 


LOUIS P. THORPE, 


Marquette University 


University of Southern California 


Second Edition of this widely used textbook offers a comprehensive 
treatment of the main issues and topics in the field of mental health. 
Concentrating on the normal, reasonably well-adjusted individual, 
it also analyzes the causes and patterns of deviate behavior and of 
psychoneuroses and psychoses. Book emphasizes the influence of 
home, school, and community environment and the importance of 
prevention in maintaining mental health. 2nd Ed., 1960. 614 pp.; 
145 ills., tables. $7.00 


THE MEANING AND MEASUREMENT 
OF NEUROTICISM AND ANXIETY 


RAYMOND B. CATTELL and IVAN H. SCHEIER 
both University of Illinois 


Just Published! This practical handbook provides a clinically 
meaningful and precise description of neurosis and anxiety, as 
derived from behavior ratings, questionnaire self-reports, and ob- 
jective tests. Book coordinates data ranging from the physiological 
through the psychological and finally to the sociological; introduces 
mathematical — for more comprehensive diagnosis and accu- 
rate prognosis. volume in A Psychology Series edited by J. McV. 
Hunt. 1961. sto pp.; 67 ills., tables. $12 


PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 
AND DIAGNOSIS 


A Clinical and Experimental Technique 
EDWARD BENNETT, formerly Tufts University 


Just Published! This original study describes and applies a new 
technique for eliciting evidence of subjective feelings by means of 
multiple forced-choice judgments. The resulting quantitative 
multi-dimensional profile provides rich clinical material which is 
fully open to mathematical treatment. Book applies the technique 
to a number of case histories and a research project. 1961. 300 
pp.; 88 ills., tables. $8.00 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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Recent Russian Booksin Psychology 


Compiled by JosEF BroZEK 
Lehigh University 


This list is limited to Russian books in 
psychology and in neighboring fields. 
Next month CP will provide a list of 
books in psychology published in Slavic 
languages other than Russian and also 
compiled by Dr. BroZek. 


History 

Bassku, E. B. I. P. Pavlov: Zhizn’ i 
deyatel’nost’ (Life and work; 2nd ed.). 
Moscow: Gosuchpedizdat, 1959. Pp. 159. 

GrasucuENKOV, N. 1. Rol’ V. M. Bekhtereva 
v razvitii otechestvennoi nevrologii (The 
role of V. M. Bekhterev in the develop- 
ment of Russian neurology). Moscow: 
Medgiz, 1959. Pp. 44. 

TereKHOV, P. G. Nikolai Evgen’evich 
Vodenskii (1852-1922). Moscow: Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1958. Pp. 106. 


Theory 
RUBINSHTEIN, S. L. Printsipy i put razvi- 
tiva psikhologii (Principles and paths of 
the development of psychology). Mos- 
cow: Academy of Sciences, 1959. Pp. 
354. 


Textbooks and Handbooks 

ArtemMov, V. A. Kurs legtsii po psikhologii 
(Course of lectures in psychology; 2nd 
ed.). Kharkov: A. M. Gor’kii Univer- 
sity, 1958. Pp. 421. 

Ivanov, P. I. Psikhologiya (Psychology; 
3rd ed.). Moscow: Gosuchpedizdat, 1959. 
Pp. 403. 

Psikhologicheskaya nauka v S.S.S.R. (The 
science of psychology in the U.S.S.R.) 
Vol. 1. Moscow: Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, 1959. Pp. 600. 

Rupik, P. A. Psikhologiya (Psychology). 
Moscow: Fizkul’tura i Sport, 1958. Pp. 
501. 

Zapvorozuets, A. V. Psikhologiya (Psychol- 
ogy). Moscow: Gosuchpedizdat, 1959. 
Pp. 224. 


Vision 
Korosko, B. G. O crite ’noi temnovoi adap- 


tatsii (Visual dark adaptation). Medgiz: 
Leningrad, 1958. Pp. 248. 


Perception 


SoxoLov, E. N. Vospriyatie uslovnyi 
refleks (Perception and conditioned re- 
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flexes). Moscow: Moscow University, 
1958. Pp. 333. 

SoxoLov, E. N. (Ed.) Orientirovochnyi 
refleks i voprosy vysshei nervnoi deyatel’- 
nosti v norme i patologii (Orienting re- 
flex and problems of normal and abnor- 
mal higher nervous activity). Moscow: 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 1959. 
Pp. 341. 


Memory 


Smirnov, A. A. (Ed.) Voprosy psikhologii 
pamyati (Problems of the psychology of 
memory). Moscow: Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences, 1958. Pp. 216. 


Set 
PRANGISHVILI, A. S. and Z. I. Kuorava 
(Eds.) Eksperimental’nye issledovaniya 
po psikhologii ustanovki (Experimental 
investigations on the psychology of set). 
Academy of Sciences of Georgian S. S. R. 
1958. Pp. 598. 


Needs and Abilities 


MyasisucuHev, V. N. (Ed.) Psikhologiva 
(Psychology). Scientific Publication No. 
265, Leningrad University, 1959. Pp. 159. 


Individual Differences 


Tepiov, B. M. (Ed.) Tipologicheskie oso- 
bennosti vysshei nervnoi deyatel’nosti 
cheloveka (Typological characteristics of 
man’s higher nervous activity). Vol. 2. 
Moscow: Academy of Pedagogical Sci- 
ences, 1959. Pp. 230. 


Child 

Krasnocorskil, N. I. Vysshaya nervnaya 
deyatel’nost’ rebenka (Higher nervous 
activity of the child). Medgiz: Lenin- 
grad, 1958. Pp. 320. 

Levitov, N. D. Detskaya i pedagogiches- 
kaya psikhologiva (Child and educational 
psychology). Moscow: Gosuchpedizdat, 
1958. Pp. 323. 

Luriya, A. R. (Ed.) Problemy vysshei 
nervnoi deyatel’nosti normal’nogo i ano- 
mal’nogo rebenka (Problems of the 
higher nervous activity of normal and 
abnormal children). Vol. 2. Moscow: 
Academy of ‘Pedagogical Sciences, 1958. 
Pp. 455. 


Development 

Bykov, K. M., A. D. Stonim, and R. P. 
OL’NYANSKAYA (Eds.) Opyt isucheniya 
regulyatsii fiziologicheskikh funktsii v 
estestvennykh usloviyakh  sushchestvo- 
vaniya organizmov (Studies on the regu- 
lation of physiological functions in natu- 
ral conditions of the existence of or- 
ganisms). Vol. 4. Moscow-Leningrad: 
Academy of Sciences, 1958. Pp. 219. 

Ginetsinskul, A. G. (Ed.) Problemy evo- 
lyutsii fiziologicheskikh funktsii (Prob- 
lems of the evolution of physiological 
functions: A collection of studies cele- 
brating 75 vears of academian L. A 
Orbeli). Moscow-Leningrad: Academy of 
Sciences, 1958. Pp. 233. 

Leont’ev, A. N. Problemy razvitiya psi- 
khiki (Problems of mental development). 
Moscow: Academy of Pedagogical Sci- 
ences, 1959. Pp. 495. 

Orpett, L. A. (Ed.) Materialy po evolyu- 
tsionnoi fisiologii (Materials on evolu- 
tionary physiology). Vol. 3. Moscow- 
Leningrad: Academy of Sciences, 1958 
Pp. 210. 

Education 

D. N. (Ed.) Voprosy psi- 
Rhologii usvoeniya grammatiki i orfo- 
grafii (Psychological problems of learn- 
ing grammar and spelling). Vol. 1. Mos- 
cow: Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
1959. Pp. 376. 

BocoyavLeNskil, D. N., and N. A. Men- 
CHINSKAYA. Psikhologiya usvoeniya zna- 
nii v shkole (Psychology of the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge in school). Moscow: 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 1959 
Pp. 347. 

Gur’yanov, E. V. Psikhologiva obucheniya 
pis’mu (Psychology of learning to write). 
Moscow: Academy of Pedagogical Sci- 
ences, 1959. Pp. 264. 

Suevarev, P. A. Obobshchennye assotsia- 
tsii v uchebnoi rabote shkol’nika (Gen- 
eralized associations in the learning of 
school children). Moscow: Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences, 1959. Pp. 278. 


‘Psychotherapy 

ALeKSANDROVA, L. I., and R. A. TKACHEV 
(Eds.) Voprosy patogeneza, kliniki i 
lecheniya nervozov (Problems of patho- 
genesis, clinical aspects, and treatment of 
neuroses). Moscow: Medgiz, 1958. Pp. 
204. 

Anpreev, B. V. Lechenie snom pri nev- 
rozakh (Sleep treatment of neuroses). 
Moscow: Medgiz, 1959. Pp. 86. 

Kersikov, O. V., N. I. Ozeretsxn, E. A. 

Popov, and A. V. SnezHnevskit. Uche- 

psikhiatrii (Textbook of psychi- 

atry). Moscow: Medgiz, 1958. Pp. 367. 
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Lesepinskil, M. S. Ocherki psikhoterapii 
(Outlines of psychotherapy) 
Medgiz, 1959. Pp. 351 

SvyaposucH, A. M. Nervocy i ikh lechenie 
(Neuroses and their treatment). Mos 
cow: Medgiz, 1959. Pp. 367. 


Moscow: 


Neurophysiology 
Batonov, L. Ya. 
regulyatsiya serdechnoi deyatel’nosti che- 


Uslovnoreflektornaya 


loveka (Roll of conditioned reflexes in 
the regulation of man’s cardiac func- 
tion). Moscow: Leningrad, Academy of 
Sciences, 1959. Pp. 194 

I. A. 
nostei i mekhanizmov interotseptivunykh 


Issledovanie zakonomer- 


wefleksov (Investigations of the laws and 
mechanisms of 
Minsk: Academy of Sciences of the 
Byelorussian S. S. R., 1959. Pp. 311. 

Opsraztsova, G. and V. K. Feporoy 
Trudy Instituta Fiziologii imeni I. P 
Pavlova (Transactions of I. P. Pavlov’s 
Institute of Physiology, Vol. 8, Problems 
of the Physiology and Pathology of the 
Nervous 


interoceptive reflexes) 


System). Moscow-Leningrad: 
Academy of Sciences, 1959. Pp. 631 
Rusetsku, 


Vegetativnye nervnye 


narusheniya (Vegetative nervous dis- 


turbances). Moscow: Medgiz, 1958. Pp 
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Rusinov, V. S. (Eds.) Trudy Instituta 
Vysshei Nervnoi Deyatel’nosti, Seriva 
Fiziologicheskaya (Transactions of the 
Institute of Higher Nervous Activity, 
Physiological series). Vol. 3. Moscow 
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Modern civilization rests upon physical science, for it is physical science that makes 
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